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Events of the Géeck. 


Tue British Medical Association, at its last 
representative meeting, definitely decided to refuse 
the terms of the Government. The position is 
rendered exceedingly interesting by the fact that 
less than half the profession have voted on the 
matter, and this in itself should be quite sufficient to 
prevent the decision being binding on the large number 
who did not vote. No attempt was made (in spite of the 
well-known desire of large numbers of the profession) to 
release members from their pledge, although the circum- 
stances under which they were asked for that pledge are 
now entirely changed. On the following day, six 
distinguished members of the Association Council 
issued a manifesto, in which they announced their 
resignations as a protest against this policy and against 
the Association’s action in putting before the profession 
an alternative proposal for furnishing medical attendance, 
“which depends for its success on the co-operation of the 
Friendly Societies and other approved societies, and is 
therefore diametrically opposed to one of the cardinal 
points of the Association’s original policy.” 


* * 


Tuts alternative scheme has been killed at birth, for 
on Tuesday the Government issued an official statement 
declining to sanction any proposals for medical benefit 
which would involve the expenditure of public money 
without public control. In the meantime the insurance 
committees are proceeding with the work of forming 
panels, and there is every indication that in most places 





there will be a sufficiency of doctors to work the Act. A 
conference on Christmas Eve between the Middlesex 
Insurance Committee and the London doctors was 
besieged by B.M.A. pickets who, quite in the trade- 
union manner, attempted to dissuade the doctors from 
attending the meeting. These tactics have resulted in 
failure, and the Middlesex Committee anticipate that 
they will have no difficulty in getting a full panel. The 
same tale comes from most of the big industrial centres, 
while the Glasgow and West of Scotland branch of the 
B.M.A. has decided, on the casting vote of their Chair- 
man, to accept the Government’s proposals. In the 
event of there being an insufficiency of doctors to form 
a panel in any district, the Government announce that 
other provision—we suppose a State Medical Service— 
will be made for giving medical benefit to insured 
persons. 
* * * 


An attempt to assassinate the Viceroy of India at 
Delhi has, happily, failed. An impressive State pro- 
cession, followed by a Durbar, had been arranged for 
Monday to celebrate the transference of the capital of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi. The procession, mounted 
on elephants, was passing down the picturesque street 
known as Chandni Chowk, when a man, who is supposed 
to have been stationed on the roof of a native bank, 
threw a bomb, with accurate aim, at Lord Hardinge. The 
back of his howdah was shattered; his umbrella-bearer 
and, it is said, a boy in the crowd were killed on the 
spot. The Viceroy was wounded somewhat seriously in 
the shoulder and slightly in the neck and thigh, while 
Lady Hardinge and the driver were untouched. The 
Viceroy ordered the procession to proceed, and then 
fainted, and was removed to hospital. Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson took his place, and the ceremony was com- 
pleted with admirable coolness. A successful operation 
has been performed for the removal of the nails with 
which the bomb was filled, and there is no reason to fear 
serious consequences. 


* * * 


Tue choice of this occasion for such an outrage pre- 
sents a baffling puzzle in the psychology of political crime. 
It was a festival which celebrated a new era of gradual 


progress towards self-government. It is possible that 
some fanatic, who wished to check the process of recon- 
ciliation and to make chaos in order to hasten revolt, was 
the author of the attempt. There have been several 
minor outrages since September which must be ascribed 
to the extremist terrorists among the Nationalists. 
Another suggestion is that the criminal may be a Moslem 
maddened by the spectacle of Turkish defeats. That 
seems to us a far-fetched theory; nor is mere individual 
insanity a likely explanation, since the making of a 
bomb usually implies the co-operation of several con- 
spirators. So far, the police have no clue, and the crim- 
inal is at large. The “ Manchester Guardian ’’ justly 
points out that, in spite of this outrage, our representa- 
tives are safer among an alien population in India than 
are the rulers of the United States and Spain among 
their own peoples. 
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Tue Balkan Peace Conference met on Monday for 
a brief sitting. The Turkish delegates announced that 
they had now at length received their instructions, and 
were able to negotiate with the Greeks without insisting 
on a signature of the armistice. The official statement 
makes no mention of any demand from them for the 
revictualling of Adrianople, but a semi-official statement 
reports that this demand is held in reserve, and will be 
pressed later. The Allies then presented their conditions. 
These are the cession of all Turkish territory west of a 
line drawn from Rodostro, on the Sea of Marmora, to a 
point near Midia, on the Black Sea, with the exception 
of the Gallipoli peninsula. The question of Albania is 
left for the decision of the Powers, and Turkey is required 
to cede Crete and all the islands of the Aigean. These 
terms were what might have been expected, but the Turks 
affected surprise, and asked for an adjournment of the 
Conference until Saturday. 


* * * 


It is relatively satisfactory that the Turks have not 
at once broken off negotiations, by insisting, as it had 
been expected they would, upon the revictualling of 
Adrianople. They are now manifestly playing for 
delay, a course which possibly represents a compromise 
between the Moderates, who desire European mediation, 
and the Extremists, who wish to renew the war. The 
Triple Entente is said to have advised the cession of 
Adrianople. Preparations for hostilities continue, and 
there are even rumors of the purchase by the Turks of 
torpedo boats. The indifference of the Turks to the 
signature of the armistice by Greece is doubtless due to 
the belief that further fighting in Epirus and at sea 
may be favorable to Turkey. It is impossible to place 
any confidence in the reports of the campaign in Epirus, 
where both sides, in unconvincing telegrams, claim 
successes. Another sortie has been made by the Turkish 
fleet from the Dardanelles. One can only say of this 
that, on the one hand, the Turks would not, or could not, 
sail far from their base, and, on the other, that by ill- 
luck or prudence the Greeks were not able to meet them 
in force. Fighting before Scutari continues, and 
apparently the Turks are meeting there with some 
success. 

* * * 

An official announcement states that the Conference 
of the Ambassadors of the Powers in London has come 
to an agreement to recognise the principle of Albanian 
autonomy, and to arrange for Servia a commercial outlet 
on the Adriatic. In an admirably reasonable and 
public-spirited speech, M. Poincaré has supplied some 
further details. The autonomy of Albania is to be under 
the control of Europe, but subject to the suzerainty of 
the Sultan. The port is to be neutral and free, and will 
be supplied by an international railway. This solution 
apparently excludes the territorial sovereignty of Servia 
over an Albanian port, but it will guarantee her the 
essential at which she aims—namely, full liberty to ex- 
port and import whatever she produces or requires, 
including her pigs and munitions of war. It is under- 
stood that Servia has accepted these terms, and Austria, 
with all the Great Powers, has assented. The Russian 
press manifests violent hostility to the idea of Albanian 
autonomy. 

* * * 

Tue Unionist press and platform still reverberate 
with notes of dismay and recrimination. Not one but 
several fissures of policy appear. The food taxes and the 
Referendum are separate bones of contention. The 
latter is, indeed, according to the “ Times’’ corespon- 
dent, a stronger issue in Lancashire than the former. 





The “Liverpool Courier’’ insists that without the 
restoration of the Referendum the hard-won Unionist 
victories in Manchester, Liverpool, and Blackburn will 
be reversed at the next election, and that there will be 
a net loss of Unionist seats. This is likely enough. 
Moreover, for Lancashire the mischief is done. Even if 
Mr. Bonar Law could eat his latest words, there would 
be no security that they would stay eaten. Meanwhile, 
it will take more than the ingenuity of Mr. F. E. Smith 
to reconcile the workers of our towns to the proposed 
taxation of their bread. His proposal to exempt 
Colonial corn and to remove the taxes upon tea and 
sugar is not specious enough to impose on anyone who 
takes into consideration the fiscal needs of a Tory 
Government with its shipbuilding and conscription policy. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE the “ Observer,’’ as might be expected, 
adds fuel to the flames. The situation for the Unionist 
Party ‘‘is not dissimilar from what it was after the 
débdcle of 1906,’’ and unless it secures ‘‘ the very coolest 
and most careful management, there will be an end of it 
for a generation or for always.’’ But the careful man- 
agement which Mr. Garvin prescribes appears to amount 
to a plain declaration for the right to impose food taxes 
without a referendum, 7.e., for the policy of the extreme 
minority of the Tariff Reform Party. By what act of 
management is poor Mr. Bonar Law to reconcile this 
policy with the stubborn needs of Lancashire? To aggra- 
vate the confusion, every day brings fresh sheaves of 
remonstrance from the Colonies to whom he proposed to 
hand over John Bull, bound and helpless. The wound to 
Colonial Imperialism conveyed by this unlucky suggestion 
will leave a scar of suspicion which Unionist policy will 
find it very difficult to remove. 


* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s errors have a wide range, reach- 
ing from fallacious principles to the most intimate details 
of error. In his famous Ashton-under-Lyne speech he 
was audacious enough to tell a hard-headed audience of 
Lancashire men that they need not bother their heads 
about the fiscal policy of India because the real competi- 
tion which India had to fear was that of China and Japan, 
not of Lancashire. Lord Crewe’s letter of comment on 
this utterance is crushing. “ The facts are that 91°78 per 
cent. of the total cotton import comes from Lancashire, 
1°52 per cent. from Japan, and 0°35 per cent. from 
China.”’ 


* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us in some apprehension of 
a further strike on the North-Eastern Railway, and fears 
that some remarks of ours on Mr. Chester Jones’s find- 
ings in the Knox case may be quoted in favor of such a 
movement. We cannot see either the likelihood of such 
folly or how our own attitude could promote it. We 
said in our second article, as in our first, that the strike 
was quite “ irrational,’ and that if such action became 
customary with the workers, it must be the “ruin” of 
trade unionism. The error in the Knox case was the 
magistrate’s, not the company’s, who, after all, acted 
moderately on the result of the case, and as a body con- 
cerned for the lives of the public was bound to act. 
Unfortunately, the magistrate’s decision was wrong, and 
this fact gave an entirely new turn to the case. In such 
circumstances, we cannot but think that the company 
would have done well simply to reinstate Knox and the 
strikers, without imposing a fine for the breach of con- 
tract. The whole matter was abnormal; indeed, “ wild 
justice’ cannot, as we showed last week, act normally. 


What is wanted is the setting up of a good understanding 
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and a friendly tone in the service ; and this end, we hope, 
both parties will promote. 


* * * 


WE are glad to learn that there is no basis for Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s recent statement that the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress were considering 
the advisability of a demonstration in favor of a 
universal eight-hour day. The suggestion was that on 
May Ist the workers in every organised trade should 
“down tools” after working for eight hours, thus 
challenging a general lock-out. Mr. Davis, Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee, flatly denies that there is 
any likelihood of such action. Though a shorter work- 
ing day for most trades is exceedingly desirable, it cannot 
be taken as the first, or, indeed, as a separate plank, in 
the platform of the National Minimum. Moreover, the 
same length of work-day for all trades alike is neither 
practicable nor desirable, and if it were, the universal 
demonstration proposed by Mr. Hardie is a foolish way 
of seeking to secure it. 

* * * 

Mr. CuHURCHILL’s enemies, who are not fair or over- 
scrupulous in methods, sustained a signal defeat in their 
attempt to fasten blame upon him in connection with 
Sir Francis Bridgeman’s retirement. It is perhaps well 
that the matter should have been so fully debated and 
that so full an opportunity of explanation should have 
been afforded. The First Sea Lord’s own letters make 
it evident his health was such as to impair his full 
efficiency for so critical a post, and all will agree that Mr. 
Churchill was right in over-ruling in the public interest 
the not unnatural reluctance to retire which Sir Francis 
betrayed in his reply to Mr. Churchill’s first suggestion. 
It is satisfactory to know for certain that no difference 
of naval policy entered into the decision, and that the 
imputations of Parliamentary critics did not even pretend 
to be founded upon anything more than vague and 
groundless rumors. 


* * * 


THE abundant evidence before the Select Committee 
on the matter of Sir Stuart Samuel’s seat was an interest- 
ing education to the public in certain points of finance, 
but it is not surprising that so much irrelevance should 
not have conduced to secure a decisive judgment. The 
reason given for their failure to agree was that ‘‘ several 
important and difficult questions of the law are 
involved.’’ This indeed was obvious at the outset, and 
time would have been saved, if, instead of attempting 
a procedure thus foredoomed to failure, the issues had 
been referred in the first instance to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council—the course now advised by 
the Committee. Sir Edward Carson, if we recollect 
aright, proposed the adoption of this course when the 
matter was first mooted in the House. The House will 
be invited to discuss the new reference shortly after the 
reassembling of Parliament. 


* * + 


Ir is so long since South Africa has been in the 
limelight that the resignation and reconstruction of the 
Botha Cabinet, which has just taken place, came as a 
mysterious surprise to people in this country. Little has 
been heard over here of the survival of racial antagonism 
in South Africa, though reflection would make it evident 
that this emotional legacy of war could not disappear so 
rapidly as pacific counsellors suggested. The rupture 
between General Botha and the wing of Dutch ex- 
tremists whom General Hertzog represents has been for 
some time inevitable, and a recent anti-Imperialist speech 





of Hertzog only hastened it. It is noteworthy that in 
his formal announcement General Botha was most 
emphatic in stating that “to me the interests of South 
Africa are supreme,’’ but he holds that position subject 
to the qualification that “ I myself and the South African 
party fully appreciate the Imperial ideas under our free 
Constitution.’’ The new Cabinet is a strong one, and 
will probably be able to hold its own against any com- 
bination at present feasible. 
7 * * 


An American economist, Professor Lincoln 
IIutchinson, makes an interesting communication to the 
Panama controversy in the current issue of the 
*‘Economic Journal.’’ He claims to prove by the 
application of the theory of monopoly prices to the facts 
of the Panama case that the revenue which the United 
States Government loses by cutting out tolls in coastwise 
shipping cannot be recovered by raising the rate of tolls 
upon the foreign shipping. His reasoning is built upon 
the fact that ‘‘ if a price were being fixed for two classes 
of customers separately, the maximum-revenue rate for 
the less sensitive (or stronger) would be higher than for 
the more sensitive (weaker).’’ Now, foreign trade is the 
more sensitive, having more choice of alternative routes. 
The conclusion that the Government would not gain by 
putting higher tolls on foreign ships to recoup the cost of 
remitting tolls for coastwise ships, should it be accepted, 
ought to smooth away most of the friction. If foreigners 
recognised that they had nothing to fear, they would not 
care to interfere in what would thus be recognised as a 
legitimate domestic point of policy for the United States. 


* * * 


THE adoption by the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
of the minimum wage scale for their female employees, for 
which the Women’s Co-operative Guild have so long been 
contending, is an event of importance in the labor world. 
The scale, moderate though it is, marks a considerable 
advance upon the existing rates paid for a majority of the 
6,000 employees in the factories and other productive 
businesses operated by the Society. No one can say 
that 17s. is too much for a full week’s work of 
a grown woman. But it is certainly 50 per cent. above 
the average wages of women in the ordinary labor market. 
Though a large number of the retail distributive stores 
had for some time paid this scale, and several Trade 
Union Congresses had passed resolutions in its favor, the 
directorate of the C.W.S. had opposed it, and not until 
last Saturday were its advocates able to muster strength 
enough among the constituent societies to secure its adop- 
tion. 

* * * 

Tue closing of the Thames Ironworks, involving the 
discharge of a thousand men, eame as a heavy blow to 
East End workers last Saturday. For some time past 
the Company has been in the hands of a receiver who, 
with the assistance of an Admiralty order given last 
summer, has been trying to keep the business alive while 
negotiating for its reconstruction or sale. The order of 
the Court to close and sell the works forthwith by 
auction was obtained by the debenture holders. Mr. 
Arnold Hills, the Chairman of the old Company, has 
fought most valiantly a losing battle, and does not yet 
despair of staving off the closure. He has given notice 
of appeal against the decision of the Court. Mr. Smart, 
the receiver, holds, it is understood, the view that a 
purchaser cannot be found unless the workers will con- 
sent to give up the eight hours day and revert to the 
ordinary nine hours day common in the engineering 
trade. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
“ APPARENT DIFFERENCES OF OPINION.” 


Next year the Unionist Party celebrates its wooden 
wedding with Protection. It does not look as if the 
It is 
hardly possible even for those not intimately acquainted 
with their marital relations to believe them quite agree- 
able. During the last few weeks, indeed, open bicker- 
ings have occurred. Ungrateful followers put it all down 
to Mr. Bonar Law. No doubt Mr. Law has done his 
best. But even he, with his mastery of the art of 
indiscretion, could not have sown so much dissension in 
the party if the elements had not been there. The fact 
is that all these troubles which have just ripened for the 
party have been there from the beginning. 


occasion would be one of unmixed happiness. 


They have 
only been kept in partial obscurity by the policy of 
studied obfuscation employed by leaders eager, at all 
costs, to preserve the semblance of party solidarity. The 
delusion that by this sham-unanimity they can destroy 
the Liberal Government is, however, at last beginning 
to be exploded. 
shire, though the removal of reporters from the critical 
discussion of the Unionist Party last Saturday enabled 
them to issue a report in which “it was unanimously 


It can hardly survive to-day in Lanca- 


agreed that any apparent difference of opinion was 
merely one as to method rather than as to principle.” 
“ Any apparent difference of opinion!’’ Grammarians 
have a special term to describe such a “ smoothness ’’ of 
speech. We are well content to believe that the apparent 
For of 
principle, economic or ethical, Protection is notoriously 
destitute. It is all “ method,’’ as lobbying manufac- 
turers at Washington or Ottawa well know, the method 
by which a dishonest, corrupting, and wasteful process 


difference is more of method than of principle. 


of taxation is twisted to serve the purposes of 
business interests with “ pull.”’ 

But the differences of opinion as to method are likely 
to prove serious enough for party discipline and electoral 
success. They have indeed been inherent in the situation 
from the time when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain threw out 
the tariff issue to cover the ignominy and the disastrous 
finance of his South African exploit. Had any political 
or fiscal principle prompted the proposal, it might have 
been laid down in a form that gave at least some promise 
of electoral success. Fanatical believers in the existence 
of ‘‘a protective principle ’’ would probably have con- 
fined its application in this country, at any rate for 
experimental purposes, to a tariff upon foreign manu- 
factured goods. For a Conservative Government could 
always find some other way of ‘‘ making it up’’ to 
landlords and to farmers, and of hoodwinking rural 
laborers. Such a tariff would have had a fair prospect 
of adoption at any time when trade was bad and 
unemployment rife, for by far the most plausible of the 
Protectionist sophisms is that which promises increased 
volume and security of employment. But Tariff Reform 
tacticians were misled, partly by the false analogies of 
other Protectionist countries, partly by mixing in with 
this protective notion the essentially alien factor of 
Imperial sentiment. The former error led them to think 
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they must combine some agrarian protection with their 
manufacturing tariff, and the latter led them to the 
fcolishness of a preferential plank, which from the very 
beginning commanded no popular enthusiasm, while it 
has been the source of half their tactical confusion. 

It is really wonderful to see how the vapid Im- 
perialistic sentimentalism generated in the Boer War has 
been able to deceive Tory tacticians. Not even Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s magnetic personality could win any real regard 
for Imperial Preference, and from 1906 onward it ought 
to have been obvious to all Unionist electioneerers that, so 
long as food taxes were advocated for Imperial purposes, 
every cause for which they really cared—Landlordism, the 
Union, the Church—must suffer. Their error was entirely 
tactical, but it was one of great dimensions and of great 
variety. They believed that three separate appeals to 
interests and sentiment could be fused successfully into 
their tariff scheme; manufacturers and agriculturists 
were to spoil the hated foreigners, while the consumers’ 
apprehensions would be lulled by the glory of helping to 
cement the Empire. The result has been three separate 
sources of weakness and discord. Unionists now know, 
if they did not before, that agricultural protection is 
impossible, for Lancashire will have none of it, and no 
Referendum, Imperial Conference, or any other dodge 
will impose upon these workmen whose work and food 
alike depend on liberty of imports and of exports. What 
applies to Lancashire applies also in various degrees of 
intensity to every one of our populous industrial centres. 
No wonder the eyes of the “Times” and of the “ Daily 
Mail”’ at length are opened to the necessity of dropping 
the food taxes. No wonder the “ Liverpool Courier ’’ 
demands the restoration of the safeguard of a Referen- 
dum as essential to the maintenance of all the Tory seats 
in Lancashire. 

But how can the Referendum be restored after so 
formal a renunciation by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Law? 
Here, again, the trouble arises from “ method ’’ displac- 
ing principle. Mr. Balfour lightly injected this new 
revolutionary proposal into the British Constitution one 
summer afternoon, not because he was a believer in the 
principle of direct democracy, but because it seemed a 
useful trick to play in an electoral game. So now the 
curse of this levity has come home to _ roost. 
Not even Conservative workmen will ever trust their 
Government to make a tariff unless they have an 
opportunity to give their judgment on it. Small-minded 
politicians, like Mr. F. E. Smith, may think to dupe 
them by offering free sugar and tea in return for taxed 
corn. Mr. Garvin may expend his exuberant Sunday 
eloquence in urging the party to abandon its policy of 
“ shilly shally,’’ and to stand firmly on the food-tax 
platform of the pre-Referendum days. But these 
stalwarts know themselves to be a minority in their 
party, and that they cannot pump their faith into the 
majority. They must recognise that Food Taxes are gone 
Even with a Referendum, they could buoy 
themselves with some false hope of their adoption. 

Mr. Law’s appeal to the Dominions has wrecked this 
hope. It haswrecked morethan this. Nothing could be more 
disconcerting than the stream of angry disavowals which 
pour in from every section of political opinion in each of 


for ever. 
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our self-governing Dominions. The suggestion that the 
responsibility of imposing British taxes shall be under- 
taken by Dominion representatives is everywhere 
regarded not merely as a gaucherie, but as a menace. 
The ordinary colonial is a simple-minded reasoner, and 
his reasoning leads him to the view that if he is invited 
to have a hand in British taxing policy, the British 
Government may also want to have a hand in his. Nor 
are his fears so foolish as they may at first appear. For, 
if Mr. Bonar Law’s suggestion ever crystallised into a 
practical proposal, it would certainly appear as a part 
of a larger scheme of fiscal co-operation for purposes of 
common defence and common foreign policy between 
the Mother Country and the Dominions. In the 
expense of carrying out that policy, some 
common fiscal instrument would be required. Though 
Mr. Borden may not have thought this out, a good deal 
of hard and clear thinking is evidently going on in the 
Dominions, and Mr. Law’s rash proposal will introduce a 
new and, on the whole, a profitable element of suspicion. 
The present attitude of our Empire, in India as well as 
in the Dominions, towards Mr. Law and his party is one 
of grave disquietude, which will certainly react by en- 
couraging the sense of independent nationality which is 
the main stream of political tendency. The present 
position, then, of our Tariff Reformers is that they have 
succeeded in infusing a separate spirit of hostility into 
each of the forces whose support they have endeavored 
to secure for their project. 





ORIENTAL DELAY. 


East and West is a matter of race; it is not longitude 
which counts. Marching in gallant haste down their 
passes, forcing battles by night as well as by day, resting 
neither for food nor sleep, the Balkan Allies overran the 
broad provinces of Turkey in something less than a 
month. It was a triumph of impetuosity. It was an 
exploit superbly European. It was a charge rather than 
awar. At length we have the Turkish reply. There was 
delay over the negotiations for the armistice. There was 
even a little delay in the meeting of the Peace Conference. 
Since it met, there has been nothing but delay. It is the 
answer of the East to the West. Lethargy has responded 
to vehemence, passivity to action. The thing is too con- 
sistent to be less than conscious. This constant need for 
reference to Constantinople for fresh instructions, this 
courier who somehow cannot travel as fast as other pas- 
sengers, and finally, the long adjournment of the Con- 
ference from Tuesday until Saturday—they mean only 
one thing. The Turks are playing for delay, and playing 
openly, in the face of Europe, with an imperturbable 
affectation of good manners and good faith, to gain time, 
and solely to gain time. Turks would act in this fashion 
even if they had no solid calculation to explain the per- 
formance. It is instinctive and habitual. In the East, 
something may always turn up, and next to nothing 
happens by the exercise of premeditated will. But, in 
this instance, we suspect that the Turks know what they 
are about. They reckon on the alteration of the military 
situation to their advantage. The Greeks, in all 
probability, were misled as much in their military as in 








their political calculations when they refused to sign the 
armistice. They have made but little progress in Epirus, 
and it is not at all clear that their prospects are any 
brighter to-day. It is even conceivable that their 
attempts to invest Jannina may be utterly foiled. At sea, 
it is not probable that they will suffer reverse, but they 
are so far from commanding victory that the Turkish 
fleet, timid and unready at the outbreak of the war, is 
now perceptibly bolder, and ventures to assume the 
aggressive. These are the superficialities of the situation, 
which cannot alter the broad fact that the Allies occupy 
the whole of Macedonia and all Thrace beyond the 
Tchataldja lines, excepting only Adrianople. But one can 
understand that these events do affect the mood of the 
Turkish army, and the Turkish people in the capital. 
It must seem, as any hope of success dawns upon them, 
that all is not lost, and that perseverance in the end may 
recover something which misfortune lost. Meanwhile the 
fresh levies are arriving from Asia, and generals who have 
not known defeat hear in the clanking of their sabres 
during this time of truce the comfortable presage of 
victory. The Turks are playing for delay, not merely 
because it is their habit to delay, but because they wish 
to renew the war. 

There is, we believe, only one opinion as to what the 
result of a renewal of the war must be. It is possible 
that the Bulgarians would fail to take the Tchataldja 
lines, and we hope that they would not make the attempt. 
They have no ambition to acquire that last corner of 
European Turkey, and its temporary occupation, at a 
terrible cost in lives, would serve no conceivable end. 
The essential fact of the situation is that the Turks are 
quite unable to advance. Should they venture to quit 
the shelter of their trenches, they would find opposed to 
them a few miles away the victorious Bulgarian army, 
itself protected in its turn by temporary works which 
must be by now comparatively strong. It is unlikely 
that the Turks could gain even a momentary success 
against this line. It is quite certain that their deficiency 
in transport and their incapacity in all the modern science 
of war would make any further advance into the downs 
of Thrace, from which they have just been driven, an 
utterly hopeless undertaking. With another week or 
two of starvation, some resolute cannonading, and 
perhaps one more assault, it is fairly certain that Adria- 
nople must fall. And with the fall of Adrianople, there 
would remain absolutely nothing for which the Turks 
could hope. The war would be morally ended, and 
nothing would remain of it, save the possibility of wanton 
slaughter. 

In face of such a prospect as this, there emerges an 
opportunity and a duty for European diplomacy. The 
Conference of the Ambassadors has already placed to its 
credit a remarkable achievement. It has settled the 
thorny question of Albania in outline, and found a 
solution for the problem of the Albanian port. Nothing 
could well be more reasonable or more promising than 
the settlement, of which M. Poincaré has published the 
main outlines—Albanian autonomy under European 
control, subject to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, 
and a free neutral port for Servia, with an international 
railway behind it. The way to end the war, and with 
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it the Eastern Question in Europe, is to decree a like 
settlement for Thrace. It is not at all obvious that any 
imperative national interest demands that the frontiers 
of Bulgaria should be advanced in Thrace much below 
Kirk Kilissé. A line drawn just south of that town and 
just north of Adrianople would include all the solidly 
Bulgarian population. Below that line, the population, 
sparse at best, is very mixed. Greeks predominate on 
the coasts of Marmora and the Black Sea, and inland 
the thinly-peopled downs are occupied here by Turks, 
there by Greeks, and in a few villages by Bulgarians. 
Such a region might be as suitably detached from the 
rest of the liberated Balkans as Albania itself. The 
formula of an autonomous Thrace, subject to European 
control under Turkish sovereignty, would remove the last 
motive for a renewal of the war. It would salve 
Turkish that the fall and _ cession of 
Adrianople should be avoided. Its forts might well 
be dismantled, if the mosque of Sultan Selim were left 
virgin and intact. By an intervention with this aim, 
the diplomacy which failed to prevent this war might 
recover something of its prestige by ending it. The 
alternative is full of perils. A renewal of the war would 
place a strain upon the neutrality of the Powers. It 
would tempt Roumania, which has with difficulty kept 
aloof. It would try the temper of all the armies in the 
field. Worst of all, it would be the signal for civil 
commotions in Constantinople, which might leave the 
Ottoman Empire without even the pretence of a respon- 
sible central government, and, by unleashing the passions 
of Asiatic fanaticism, compel the intervention of the 
Powers and open possibilities of rivalry and discord 
which at any sacrifice statesmanship would wish to close. 
If at Saturday’s meeting the Turks, against all the 
probabilities, are prepared to assent to the cession of 
Adrianople, the war is ended and Europe need not act. 
But if by that day the Turks are still playing for delay, 
then, to our thinking, the moment for mediation has 
come. 


pride 


But it must be mediation in a peremptory tone, and 
mediation with a fleet behind it to impose a settlement. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE B.M.A. 


Tue British Medical Association has, with full pontifical 
authority, issued a manifesto commanding the profession 
not to join the panels under the National Insurance Act. 
It promises legal absolution to those who have already 
accepted service under the Act, and urges them, under 
threats of social ostracism and boycott, immediately to 
Oddly enough, this has been 
followed by a rush to join the panels, and, as in the case 
of the Jackdaw of Rheims, nobody seems a penny the 
worse for the threats and maledictions of the Associa- 
tion. In Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Dundee, the 
whole of Staffordshire, and the mining areas, everything 


withdraw their names. 


is going very well, and in London an ample panel is 
assured. The newly-formed National Insurance Prac- 
titioners’ Association is rapidly becoming a powerful 
force, and its numbers increase day by day. It has 
issued several drastic criticisms of the action of the British 


Medical Association. 


The latter body, realising at the 
eleventh hour that a purely negative attitude could not 
possibly commend itself to the general public, has issued, 





after no pretence of serious discussion, another version 
of its so-called Public Medical Service. This, in brief, 
is an attempt to reinstate the old club practice, which 
has been repeatedly condemned in no measured terms, 
and is in flat contradiction to one of the “ cardinal 
points,’’ namely, that ‘“‘ medical benefit should be con- 
trolled by local Insurance Committees and not by 
Friendly Societies.”’ 

This complete reversal of what has been the policy of 
the British Medical Association for years past, is an 
instance of the ignominious straits to which the profession 
has been led by a hostile wrecking section who 
openly boast that they wish to produce chaos. All the 
administrative powers of the Insurance Committee, apart 
from the payment of the doctors’ fees, are cheerfully 
abandoned by these wreckers—housing reform, public 
health measures, State nursing, statistical reports, the 
establishment and equipment of scientific laboratories. 
All these they will abandon rather than see the profession 
put—as they think—under the control of the lay com- 
mittee. As regards medical representation on this Com- 
mittee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised 
that the demand of the British Medical Association for 
a ten per cent. medical representation shall be granted. 
Thus the Association will swallow the camel of approved 
society control, but strain at the gnat of the Insurance 


‘Committee. The Government’s answer to the arrogant 


assumption that it should hand the money tothe approved 
societies in order to save the face of the British Medical 
Association was a prompt refusal. 

As to the future, it is possible that in some districts 
there will be some confusion for a time. The Government 
will steadily continue its efforts to ensure the fulfilment 
of the terms of the Act. The struggle may be long or 
short, but it can have only one ending, which will prove 
to be the establishment in some few areas of a 
whole-time State Medical Service. One can hardly 
suppose that this is what the wreckers imagined 
would be the result of their tactics. The fact that fully 
one-fifth of the profession will be shelved and ruined by 
such a service is apparently a matter of small concern to 
these blindly hostile partisans, and, a, few years hence, 
many a doctor will rue the day when he handed his 
private judgment into the keeping of those who at present 
control the British Medical Association. 

What of the Association itself? A scathing de- 
nunciation of its present position has been issued by six 
of its most prominent officers, who have now definitely 
resigned their positions on the Council of the Associa- 
tion. They repudiate the pledge on the grounds that 
the conditions have completely changed. -The Associa- 
tion can ill afford to lose these men, and its future is, 
indeed, uncertain. Cumbrous in its constitution, and badly 
led, it has fallen from its great position because it has 
allowed itself to be exploited for political purposes by a 
noisy section of the profession, instead of remaining an 
association for the encouragement of scientific medicine. 
The saner members of the profession will rally to the 
side of those who work the Act, and will see to it that in 
future no trail of political animosity shall be allowed to 
interfere with the calm development of measures for the 
benefit of the Public Health. 
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KILLING FOR MEAT. 


Curistmas is the Englishman’s real carnival—his feast 
of flesh. We have no statistics, but the extra amount of 
meat consumed in the country during this week must be 
enormous. One has only to look at the butchers’ shops, 
to say nothing of the poulterers’. The rows of great car- 
cases hanging where one or two hung before fill some with 
genial enthusiasm, others with disgust; but in either 
case one must marvel at the extraordinary capacity of 
the human constitution for enlarging its average meals 
in civilised as in savage countries. And then comes the 
thought that all those hundreds of thousands of carcases 
were alive a few days ago, and have been put to death 
for our pleasure, because at this season we celebrate the 
birth of Christ in a cattle-shed among sheep and oxen. 

By what means were they put to death? That is the 
question which Mr. John Galsworthy has raised again in 
a series of articles in the “ Daily Mail.’’ 
question. 


It is no new 
The whole subject of the slaughtering of 
animals for food was carefully investigated by a 
Committee in 1904. Their report contained valuable 
and sufficient recommendations, on the basis of which the 
Local Government Board framed certain excellent rules. 
But animals have no votes. No party took the time or 
trouble to legislate in their behalf. The rules were 
never made obligatory, and the recommendations of a 
skilled and hard-working commission went the way of all 
recommendations that are not supported by the pressure 
of voters upon the political machines. There is nothing 
new in Mr. Galsworthy’s protestand demand. Besides the 
Mr. Christopher Cash’s pamphlet, for 
instance, upon “ The Humane Slaughtering of Animals 


Commission, 


for Food,’’ has for some years past been within reach of 
anyone who applied for it to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and we do not doubt the 
Humanitarian League has other documents as well. 
There is no excuse for ignorance of facts. And yet, owing 
to indifference, the carelessness of habit, the supposed 
interests of an enormous trade, and a squeamish sensitive- 
ness that refuses to face reality, nothing is done. 

Mr. Galsworthy writes with careful moderation. We 
suppose that if each of us had to do his or her own 
slaughtering for the meat we daily consume, the number 
of vegetarians would be largely increased. It is difficult 
to remain carnivorous after even reading such an account 
as Tolstoy wrote of the slaughter of cattle in Moscow, or 
such as Mr. Hardy wrote of the pig-killing in ‘‘ Jude the 
Obscure.” 


Tolstoy or Mr. Hardy could describe, and there must be 


Yet the reality surpasses anything that even 


many healthy meat-eaters now who would rather eat 
vegetables all their life, or even die of hunger, than kill 
a sheep, a pig, or an ox with their own hands in order to 
eat it. 


thoughtlessness, because they do not care to think. But 


They eat now in ignorance, or in deliberate 


Mr. Galsworthy says he is not a vegetarian himself, and 
he does not urge to vegetarianism. He only protests 
against a continuous and daily cruelty which is easily 
and cheaply preventable, and we wish that all who are 
driven to run off into the by-way of vegetarianism would 
simply support his moderate proposals. He shows that 
both public opinion and legislation have successfully 


checked cruelty to such animals as horses, dogs, 





| 
\ 


and cats. Anyone who deliberately inflicts severe 
pain on such creatures has the feeling of all 
ordinary men and women against him, and can 


be punished by law. But in the case of sheep, pigs, 
and beasts (towards which also nearly all of us have 
quite a friendly feeling) no qualm is felt and no protest 
made, either by general abhorrence or by legal penalty, 
when death is inflicted under conditions of extreme 
cruelty. 

We believe the general apathy comes partly from 
careless ignorance and want of imagination, but chiefly 
from the unwillingness to face an abhorrent subject 
which might make us uncomfortable, especially at meal 
times. If we once realised the truth, the great majority 
of us would be compelled either to insist upon reform 
or to give up meat altogether; and that would be worse 
for the meat trade than the very small extra expense 
which reform demands. Mr. Galsworthy tells us that 
in England and Wales alone (Scotland in slaughtering, 
as in most matters, has better laws than ours, and is left 
out of count)—-in England and Wales alone nearly two 
million beasts are killed yearly, eight and a half million 
sheep, and over three million pigs. Nearly all these 
13,000,000 living and helpless creatures are killed with 
great pain and misery. ‘‘ Beasts,’ it is true, are usually 
stunned, but the blow is given with the uncertain pole- 
axe, and often by uncertain hands. To take the sheep 
alone, Mr. Galsworthy shows that 33,000 hours of death 
agony are suffered by them in a year, and if they were 
first. properly stunned, all this hideous suffering might 
be avoided. The slaughter of the 3,200,000 pigs involves 
still greater pain to each. 

Unless action can follow, it is often useless to rouse 
But here the 
Mr. Galsworthy’s 
‘* irreducible minimum of reform ’’ runs in brief: (1) No 
animal shall be bled without being first stunned ; (2) No 
stunning or slaughtering implement shall be used that 
has not been approved by the Local Government Board ; 
(3) No animal shall be slaughtered in sight of another 


indignation and harrow people’s feelings. 
line of action is straight and easy. 


animal; (4) No slaughter-refuse and blood shall be 
allowed within 
slaughter. 


sight of another animal awaiting 
The other clauses deal with the necessary 
licensing and the penalties for breach of these regula- 
tions. Such demands are, as Mr. Galsworthy says, a 
minimum, but they would be sufficient to abolish all the 
worst causes of cruelty that now exist. They are simple, 
On the side of the 


butchers, we are convinced that only the deadening 


cheap, and easily administered. 


power of use and wont would oppose them, and we fear 
that the main obstacle to reform hitherto has been the 
indifference of politicians to wrongs suffered by beings 
without votes, and to reforms that bring no party 
advantage. 





THE CHAPTER AND THE CREED. 


Tuat the decision of the Dean and Chapter to dis- 
continue the use of the Athanasian Creed—altered last 
week into a modification of the use of that symbol—in 
Hereford Cathedral should give rise to controversy was to 
be expected ; and that this controversy should be acri- 
monious is, unhappily, in the nature of things. More 
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than any secular interest, religion, or what is taken for 
religion, obscures men’s understanding, and inflames 
their passions; the rancors of politicians pale before 
those of divines. 

With regard to the Creed itself, it may safely be 
said that in no Christian community but the Church 
of England could the propriety of its congregational use 
be discussed seriously. Men no longer think in its 
categories, or express themselves in its terminology: its 
content has become unintelligible; its damnatory clauses 
breathe another spirit than that of. Christ. The Church 
of Rome relegates it to the Breviary offices, recited 
privately and in Latin by the clergy; it is unknown, 
even by name, to the Catholic laity, who would be no 
less astonished by its public recitation than by that 
of the more authentic and authoritative confession of 
faith, the Anti-Modernist Oath. Its authority, indeed, 
is as small as its origin is uncertain. From the first 
its position in the English Prayer-Book has been a rock 
of offence. Jeremy Taylor was a High Churchman, 
but, ‘‘if it were considered,’’ he says, ‘‘ concerning 
Athanasius’s Creed how many people understand it not, 
how contrary to natural reason it seems, how little the 
Scripture says of these curiosities of explication, and 
how tradition was not clear on his side—considering all 
this, it had not been amiss if the final judgment had 
been left to Jesus Christ.’? And Bishop Thirlwall, than 
whom it would be difficult to produce a weightier or a 
more competent judge, wrote :—‘‘ My firm belief is that 
the more light is thrown on the origin and contents of the 
Athanasian Creed, the fewer will be found to be its 
claims to that place which it now holds in the public 
And ‘to this I must add my 
conviction that, whenever the laity come to have a voice 


services of the Church. 


in this matter, the use of this Creed will become more 
and more rare; and my hearty hope and wish is that 
this may soon be the case.”’ 

Though the movement in favor of greater freedom 
is, as might be expected, promoted by Liberal Church- 
men, nothing could be further from the truth than to 
associate it with what are called “ advanced’ views. In 
1870 Archbishop Tait’s advice was that the Creed 
“ should not retain its place in the Church Service ’’ ; and 
he spoke of the amendment of the rubric enjoining it as 
a matter “ on which there seems to be an almost universal 
The Episcopal bench of to-day 
is more open to pressure from the so-called Church Party 
than in the time of Tait and Thirlwall. But in 1905 the 
Upper House of Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury approved of a resolution allowing a discretionary 


consent in the Church.”’ 


use in the matter ; and, when this was, characteristically, 
thrown out by the Lower House, no fewer than eighteen 
deans expressed their satisfaction with the effort made 
by the bishops to relieve the conscience of Churchmen 
by the removal of a stumbling-block which has probably 
done more to alienate educated men from the Church 
than any other cause, and which was described by a 
leading layman of his generation as “ the barbarous pro- 
duction of a barbarous age.”’ 

Even on its own purely technical ground, the argu- 
ment from the rubric will not support the contention of 
the sticklers for the Creed, 


Communes o piniones 





nascuntur et moriuntur is a maxim of the canonists. It 
is as true of rubrics as of canon law. Times change and 
circumstances alter; there are rubrics which are dis- 
regarded by men of all parties, the observance of which, 
whatever may have been the case in the sixteenth century, 
would be undesirable and impracticable to-day. Among 
them, that enjoining the public use of the Athanasian 
Creed was soon reckoned. ‘Tillotson wished ‘‘ we were 
well rid of it’’; the attempt to enforce it generally is 
The ‘‘ Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait,’’ by the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the late Canon Benham, is conclusive on this point. 
In the eighteenth century the disuse of the creed was 
‘‘ frequent, or even general. In the early years of the 
nineteenth than half the parishes in 
England, it is said, were unaccustomed to it. In 
this, as in other directions, the ‘Oxford Movement’ 
wrought a sudden change.”’ 


a revival almost of our own time. 


more 


This admission from 
so authoritative a quarter throws a sinister light 
on the appeal to the Prayer-Book—an appeal which 
comes ill from men who openly flout the Articles, and 
such grave doctrinal instructions as the ‘‘ Black ”’ 
Rubric, or that which prohibits Reservation. The 
advocates are suspect; the motive is obvious; the 
pretext thin. The agitation, backed by open threats of 
secession, which has been carried on for the last forty 
years in favor of this obsolete and mischievous usage, is 
part and parcel of an attempt to stereotype and 
clericalise English religion, to cut off the National 
Church from the life of the nation, and from the fellow- 
ship of the Protestant Churches, to fall back from the 
spacious and ever-widening horizons of the Reformation 
upon the narrow mental and moral outlook of a medieval 
sect. 

The present Hereford troubles are the latest stage 
of the systematic opposition which Bishop Percival has 
had to encounter since his refusal to identify himself, 
first, with the exclusion of Nonconformists from com- 
munion, and, later, with the opposition to Welsh 
Disestablishment. The latter offence was the more rank. 
“Who steals my purse steals trash ’’ is not a maxim that 
commends itself to Churchmen ; and, though the Bishop 
is no more answerable for the Cathedral services than is, 
say, the President of the English Church Union, the 
attack on the Chapter is avowedly aimed at him. He and 
they alike stand for a larger cause than the use or disuse 
of a particular formula: what is at issue is the historical 
liberties of English Churchmen and of the English 
Church. A deliberate and persistent attempt is being 
made to undermine these liberties; and what a recent 
historian characterises as “the more than Gallio-like 
caution of the bishops’’ assures the aggressors of 
neutrality, benevolent or otherwise, on their part. A 
more resolute course is called for. No one wishes to 
restrain the even daily recitation of the Athanasian 
Creed in High Anglican churches ; it is by education, not 
by repression, that extravagances, whether of doctrine or 
or practice, are best met. But to enforce it on a reluctant 
clergy and on protesting worshippers is a thing not to 
be tolerated. In resisting the swashbucklers of orthodoxy, 
the Hereford Chapter is defending the best interests of 
religion, of the nation, and of the Church 
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Hite and Wetters. 


““VITAL LIES.”’ 


Everyone knows that an essential part of ‘‘a good 
bedside manner ’’ in a doctor is his ability to ‘‘ jolly ”’ 
his patients. It often works wonders. Intelligent 
parents and teachers often practise the same art in the 
training of children, pretending they are really better- 
hearted or more responsible than they appear to be. 
They call it ‘‘ appealing to their better nature,’’ and 
they say it “‘ works.’’ Humane penologists claim that 
criminals can be improved by this same process of moral 
** jollying.’”’ But the limitations of this strictly 
educative process are very evident. It cannot ‘‘ educe ”’ 
something that is not there, or make a really feeble 
motive dominant. To systematise and semi-rationalise 
the practice, in order to secure for it the spiritual status 
of a religion or the intellectual authority of a scientific 
theory, as do the Christian Scientists and Higher 
Thinkers, makes it dangerous. For it is evident that 
the efficacy of the ‘‘ jollying ’’ process depends upon the 
relations between the ‘‘ thought”’ or ‘“‘faith’’ that is 
evoked, and the ‘‘ facts ”’ of the situation it is called upon 
to tackle. When any school of theorists proceeds either 
to “‘ deny ’’ the “‘ facts,’’ or to assert an absolute power 
in the mind of man to control or manipulate ‘‘ facts,’’ 
it squanders by its recklessness a really sound and 
serviceable moral regimen. 

The modern science of psychology has, perhaps 
unwittingly, contributed not a little to this danger. 


First, by the stress it has laid upon the selection, | 


modification, and organisation of phenomena by man’s 
mind, it has over-emphasised the part man plays as 
maker of his universe. Secondly, by tracing the selective 
and moulding processes of the human mind to the roots 
of personal needs and desires, it has tended to weaken 
the authority of reason as the interpreter of reality and 
the legitimate guide of belief and conduct. 

Hence the rapid improvisation of the “‘ philosophy ”’ 
of Pragmatism by quick-witted rebels against the dull, 


cold rule of academic intellectualism, with its central | 


doctrine that out of an absolutely plastic stuff of 
“* reality ’’ a man makes truths in order to help him to 
get what he wants out of life. 
or a belief that ‘‘ works.’”’ ‘‘ You can say of it (an 
opinion) either that it is useful because it is true, or it 
is true because it is useful. Both these phrases mean 
the same.’’ So affirmed the late Professor James in his 


formal exposition of the doctrine. Now the fact that 
a long and subtle controversy still rages round this thesis | 


in learned circles shows that some formal defence of so 
extreme a defiance of reason and morals is possible. 
There is a sense in which utility may be regarded as the 
criterion of truth, and there are some sorts of opinions 
whose ‘‘ truth ’’ evidently consists in their ‘‘ utility ’’ in 
doing the work they are designed to do. The laws and 
hypotheses of science are of this order: their ‘‘ truth ’’ is 
attested by, and consists in, their utility as intellectual 
instruments for the rational interpretation of the 
world and for the guidance of human life in con- 
formity therewith. Such judgments and opinions about 
facts are ‘‘ true’’ in proportion as they ‘‘ work.’’ If the 


“‘ practical ’’ test upon which Pragmatism insiste is taken | 
to cover all desires of man, including the desire to | 


understand the world for all the purposes to which 
such understanding can be applied, the test can be 
accepted. Sometimes it is stated so as to fulfil these 
conditions. So Professor James writes: “‘ The true,’ to 
put it very briefly, is only the expedient in the way of 
our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient 
in the way of our behaving. Expedient in almost any 
fashion ; and expedient in the long run and on the whole, 
of course; for what meets expediently all the experience 
in sight won’t necessarily meet all farther experiences 
equally satisfactorily.’’ Unfortunately, Pragmatists, in 
practice, and often in the exposition of their theory, lose 
sight of ‘‘thelongrun’”’ and ‘‘the whole,’”’ and allow short 
runs and partial utilities to put the stamp of “ truth ”’ 
and the authority of ‘‘ belief ’’ upon the improvisations of 
some current craving or convenience. 


A truth is an opinion | 





The subtle perils of this debasement of the 
intellectual and the moral currency have never been 
exposed with so much skill and penetration as in the two 
volumes by ‘‘ Vernon Lee,’’ just published under the title 
“‘ Vital Lies’’ (The Bodley Head). The title strikes at 
the very core of the corruption. It comes from Ibsen’s 
“The Wild Duck ’’— 

“RgLLING: I’m fostering the vital lie in him! 
“Gricgrs: Vital lie? Is that what you said? 

_ .“ Rettinc: Yes—I said vital lie—for illusion, you know, 

is the stimulating principle.” 
It needs a deep conviction of the importance of the 
issue at stake to justify the intricate ordeal to which this 
brilliant woman subjects what she entitles “the new 
obscurantism ”—the cluster of poisonous growths from 
the single stem of this doctrine of the utility of fostering 
illusions for the comfort or ‘‘ good ’’ that can be got out 
ofthem. We fear that the very fineness of the dissection 
she employs will prove a deterrent to many, though it 
should have an interest of its own to students of the 
higher art of controversy. To the writer herself the 
subject is evidently one of great fascination, and the same 
zest of the intellectual chase seizes the reader when he 
is once hot on the quarry. James, Tyrrell, Crawley, 
Sorel, the great. Bergson himself, are in her track. She 
sets them on the run like five blind mice; pounces on 
them, turns them on their backs, pats them, plays with 
them, and lets them start again on their bewildered 
course, only to pounce once more and trap them long 
before they get to cover. The disparagement of reason 
as a mode of apprehending “ reality,’’ and the elevation 
of intuition and ‘‘ mystical states ’’ as ‘‘ windows through 
which the mind looks out on a more extensive and 
inclusive world,’’ which are the foundations of James’s 
philosophic creed, she submits to a scorching fire of 
criticism. 

Instead of being ‘‘ ontological messages,’’ these 
mystical states, with their sub-conscious operations, can 
only give information of the narrowest order of reality, 
viz., the shifting phenomena of a single passing phase of 
an individual mind. The assumption that knowledge of 
| reality can be got by these inner workings, superior in 
| any sense to that got by the sifting and testing processes 
| which reason applies to manifold experience, rests on an 
Intuition attests its own 





obvious petitio principii. 
validity ! 

| But this false epistemology is after all of secondary 
interest as compared with the illicit claims these 
| obscurantists make for will and desire as guides of life. 
| Starting from the premiss that any opinion that ‘‘ works’’ 
is true, James easily reached the view that we are entitled 
| to ‘‘ will to believe’’ any doctrine which seems indis- 
pensable to our emotional needs, or which otherwise 
appears to yield ‘‘ fruits for life.’’ 

History shows us everywhere how large an admixture 
of personal cravings and needs actually enters into and 
moulds the beliefs of men. Anthropologists, like Mr. 
Crawley, trace thus the emotional and narrowly 
utilitarian origins of fetishism and all sorts of barbarian 
magic. Scientific theologians, like Father Tyrrell, 
recognise how the pre-logical mentality of man weaves 
for his current satisfaction all kinds of preposterous 
superstitions. But, curiously enough, instead of dis- 
trusting and renouncing the imaginative process by which 
hopes and consolations furnish the “ belief” after- 
wards recognised as baseless, both Father Tyrrell and 
Mr. Crawley appear to uphold the quite contrary con- 
tention that a ‘‘spiritual need’’ warrants whatever 
belief it requires to give satisfaction. Indeed, in the 
case of Mr. Crawley, we soon see the consequence of 
embarking on this compass-less voyage. When the 
educated classes no longer believe, they may still support 
the popular superstitions which they have personally dis- 
carded as useful governmental measures! Religion is a 
serviceable social sedative. ‘‘ For,’’ writes Mr. Crawley, 
‘a broad survey of human history and an insight into 
human possibilities might enable us to maintain . 
that such a use of such a means of control is entirely 
right and furthers the best interests of the race. For 
the weaker and less successful members of any community 
| are apt to attribute their grievances to the present social 
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system, whereas they are due to the laws of evolution 
and the inevitable working of natural selection.’’ 

But apparently ‘‘ the laws of evolution ’’ cannot be 
trusted to evolve a safe society without hocussing the 
people with illusions! Those who, like Father Tyrrell, 
are not sufficiently hardened to uphold the doctrine of 
maintaining religious beliefs which they know to be false 
for simple purposes of social police, find refuge in 
Symbolism, of the nature of which ‘‘ Vernon Lee’’ writes 
with delicate appreciation. ‘‘ The value of symbolism 
is, indeed, one of the oldest discoveries of theological 
thought, for symbols are the natural result of dogmatism 
whenever one of its assertions can no longer be easily 
maintained, and yet, owing to the necessary solidarity of 
dogmatic teaching, cannot be rejected or abandoned. 
The historical account of the stopping of the sun, or of 
the creation of the world, once caught in the clutches of 
scientific discussion, disembodied itself into symbol, and 
vanished, so to speak, into a fourth dimension of 
thought; the dimension where, as we know, ghosts find 
a convenient retreat. It is in this way that Modernism 
has had to make use of symbolism.’’ 

But the most audacious instance of ‘‘ the dynamo- 
genetic property of ideas and of names given to ideas’”’ 
is to be found in Sorel’s use of the ‘‘ myth ’’ of a General 
Strike. The theorist of Syndicalism carries the principle 
of the stimulative value of the ‘‘ vital lie’’ to the extent 
of insisting that its utility depends upon its illusiveness. 
James would have said: “If you wish to believe in a 
General Strike, you not only make the belief true, but 
you tend to realise the strike.’’ But this, according to 
Sorel, would destroy the whole virtue of the believing 
process. A myth is framed in a manner to render its 
fulfilment impracticable ; it is intended to have a wholly 
emotional effect. The object of putting forward the idea 
of a General Strike is to arouse the requisite enthusiasm 
and spirit of violence in the workers. This spirit will 
gain the victory without recourse to a General Strike, 
which in the form most suitable for ‘‘ stimulative ’’ work 
is not suitable for action. ‘‘ In other words,’’ sums up 
Signor Prezzolini, ‘‘ once the working classes are able to 
carry through their General Strike, they will no longer 
require to have it; but they must go on attempting their 
General Strike. well, as long as a General Strike 
is impossible to carry through.’’ 

“‘Vernon Lee’’ nails to the counter these ‘‘vital lies’’ 
by pointing out that, if writers like Tyrrell or Sorel really 
believed in the utility of these popular illusions, they 
ought to suppress their books of scepticism, for the 
stimulative value of an illusion evidently depends upon 
the conviction of its truth. That Pragmatism is accom- 
panied by so pronounced a revival of the degrading 
doctrine of a deliberate fostering of popular illusions 
for the ‘‘ comforts’’ or the supposed “‘ fruits for life ’’ 
which they contain is surely a sufficient condemnation of 
the gospel of irrationalism. 

Vital lies have doubtless been useful and may still 
be useful, but only when they are honestly accepted as 
vital truths, and only upon condition that they contain 
at least some fraction of truth, that is of conformity to 
facts which are not of my making or your making but 
which impose themselves permanently or durably upon the 
minds of all men. In the last section of her remarkable 
book, ‘‘ Vernon Lee’’ pleads with profound wisdom and 
eloquence the claims of reason as test of truth and as 
authority for conduct. Though personal desires, needs, 
interests, do in fact continually influence our ‘“‘ beliefs,’’ 
not merely on religious but on mundane matters, it is 
well to realise that, just in proportion as they do, are 
such “‘ beliefs ’’ liable to error. Reason has been evolved 
chiefly for the purpose of rescuing beliefs from these 
falsifying influences. ‘‘ Truth is what does not care what 
you think of it.”’ 





PLEASURE AS AN OCCUPATION. 


Ir has always been more or less recognised that, 
practised on a grand scale and in resplendent surround- 
ings, the selfishness that brings a man opprobrium and 
unpopularity in other circumstances is not merely to 





be condoned but positively to be admired. Common 
phrases such as “ drunk as a lord,” or “ spending one’s 
money like a gentleman,’”’ show how old and well- 
established is the habit of regarding magnificent dissipa- 
tion as appropriate to certain conditions of life. The 
first of these sayings was already a proverb when 
Evelyn wrote his “Character of England.’’ There 
is no satire or venom in the phrase. It is a tribute 
of esteem. There is a note of affection about it, as if the 
inferior classes felt that the vices that were open and 
apparent were the vices that would do the least mischief 
in their rulers, that if you were not a Charles Surface, you 
would be his brother, and that the alternative to Tom 
Jones’s wildness was the detestable hypocrisy of Blifil. 
Cobbett complained, indeed, that novelists and poets 
and playwriters, by associating a generous character 
with dissolute and spendthrift conduct, had con- 
spired to teach the young to despise all the virtues 
without the practice of which they would become a 
curse to their parents and a burden to the community, 
though, if we remember rightly, he was not any 
better pleased with the flood of improving literature by 
which Hannah More and her friends tried to recommend 
to the poor the practice of those slighted virtues. But 
the phrases, ‘‘ drunk as a lord,’’ and “‘ spending one’s 
money like a gentleman,’’ are, perhaps, a little more 
subtle than they seem. Do they not imply that to be 
drunk and to spend one’s money were the prerogatives 
of lords and gentlemen? At any rate, the laborer who 
appeared before the authorities resembling a lord in 
one particular and a gentleman in another, found the 
magistrates and the guardians of the poor a little 
wanting in sympathy and good humor. Only the class 
that could afford the generous virtues could aspire to 
the generous vices, as Adam Smith discovered, and for 
the people of mean condition to run through their money 
on a resounding debauch was to affect or usurp a 
splendor that did not belong to them. Flattery was 
not meant to be quite so sincere as this. 

It followed, then, that these vices received a kind 
of aristocratic or royal glamor. Wilberforce himself 
could enjoy the society of the Prince Regent. But 
that, though it would go far to explain the tolerance 
of such manner of life at the time of Cobbett’s complaint, 
is not, perhaps, the complete explanation of the leniency 
with which the self-indulgence of the upper classes was 
regarded. There was a feeling that, after all, some- 
body should be finding pleasure out of life, and if the 
rich were not enjoying it, who was? ‘Since God has 
given us the Papacy, let us enjoy it,’’ said one of the 
simple and straight-forward men who reached that 
exalted position in its more spacious days. That was 
how other classes felt about the fortunate. They liked 
to think they were having a good time. Most people 
go through life, not seeing happiness themselves, but 
trying to be persuaded that others have found it. It 
is a relief to the financier to believe that the artist, 
struggling with his difficulties, has found a peace and 
contentment inaccessible to himself, while the discon- 
solate man of letters is only supported by the secret 
conviction that the merchant, or even the lawyer, lives 
in a remote world of entertaining and romantic dreams. 
This illusion of humanity’s conquests and discoveries, 
so grateful to a race of which each member knows 
himself beaten, was encouraged in a crude and un- 
sophisticated form by the spectacle of aristocratic 
pleasure on a splendid scale. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Ralph Nevill should 
give up a good part of his amusing volume of reflec- 
tions and anecdotes on the elaborate organisation 
of pleasure (‘‘The Man of Pleasure.’’ Chatto & 
Windus) to the great examples taken from the 
eighteenth-century régime. The system and structure 
of that society were arranged to make him as comfortable 
a home as could be found. Sometimes, of course, 
he came to grief. There was the Duke of Buckingham, 


> 


who died in a Yorkshire inn in want and disgrace in 
1687, remembered by Pope’s lines :— 
“*In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
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With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw. 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red; 

Great Villiers lies. Rs 

No wit to flatter, reft of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more, 

There, victor of his wealth, of fortune, friends 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 

This was a catastrophic collapse. Most of the 
men who succumbed retired, like Beau Brummell, to 
Calais or Caen, nursing in the twilight the memories 
of their triumphs, and preserving the ridiculous airs 
and graces that had captivated London. But any 
ordinary member of the world of pleasure could go to 
great lengths without risk of discomfiture. He had, 
as a rule, the future to draw upon. He found to his 
hand a great system of credit based on expectations 
and post obits, and every kind of tradesman ready to 
minister to his pleasure and to wait with patience 
for the day of generous payment. There are noble 
houses that are still feeling the pinch of the mortgages 
that scarcely cost an eighteenth-century macaroni a pass- 
ing thought. His amusements and his social life were 
organised in exclusive and magnificent clubs. Instead of 
giving his name to a company in the city, he perhaps ran 
a faro bank, often a profitable, and always an exciting, 
occupation. Meanwhile, his countrymen gave him 
not only credit but income, for the system of sinecures 
made provision for the man of pleasure, and it was 
understood that the aristocrat who was obliging enough 
to rule this country should accommodate at least one 
of his younger sons out of the taxes. And the charmed 
world, though very exclusive, was not confined to the 
families of high birth and of great wealth. Others 
could edge into it, making their way by their wit, or 
their good looks, or their beautiful manners, all con- 
tributing to the general sense that life was somehow a 
tremendous success. It was true, in some degree, of 
this kind of society that there was a career open to the 
talents. Creevey could talk himself from one country 
house to another; and Hare was the friend of Fox. 
It opened its doors, but cautiously and not too wide, 
for it was not a society that could bear the shock of the 
open-air. Readers of Miss Edgworth’s “ The Absentee ”’ 
will remember that her novel was meant to be a play, 
and that Sheridan warned her that the Censor would 
not allow the gay world to be confronted with so 
poignant a picture of the lot of its victims. 

One of Mr. Nevill’s many lively stories relates to 
the Duke of Rutland, Pitt’s Viceroy in Ireland—and 
in many ways not a bad one—at the time of the Irish 
Commercial Propositions. Rutland died of fever at 
Phenix Lodge, when only thirty-three, in 1787. His 
convivial and hospitable habits were sup to have 
contributed to his early death. ‘Mr. Nevill’s story tells 
how, with some of his friends, he spent a night at an inn 
in Dublin kept by a well-known character, Darby 
Monaghan. The whole party were put into high spirits 
by Darby’s wit and his whisky punch, and at two o’clock 
in the morning the Viceroy, who was by this time ready 
for any frolic, made his jolly host kneel down, and 
knighted him. Next morning when he learnt what 
he had done, he was in a dreadful way. He hoped that 
Sir Darby had been too drunk to remember what 
happened ; but no such good fortune. However, the new 
knight was ready to come to terms, and after refusing 
an appointment as tide waiter in exchange for his title, 
he agreed to take a place worth £250 a year out of the 
taxes. He cannot be said to have earned his appointment 
by any distinguished public service, but at least he was 
probably a good deal less disreputable than the great 
majority of the men and women who were quartered by 
English politicians on the revenues of Ireland. For the 
Irish Sinecure and Pension Lists were the readiest 
expedients for providing for the pleasure of the 
English rich in cases that were too scandalous for 
the publicity of the English Parliament. They 
were on a generous scale, and Swift well com- 
pared Ireland with a hospital where all the household 
officers grow rich, and the poor, for whom it was built, are 
starving. It would have been easier to defend Darby 
Monaghan’s appointment than to explain to the Irish 





peasants why they were paying £800 a year to a bastard 
son of Charles the Second, and £5,000 a year to James the 
Second’s mistress, and £3,000 a year to one of the less 
beautiful of the ladies who graced the Court of George the 
Second in that capacity. 





CRIES OF LONDON. 


THERE is a delightful rhymer called “ H. G.’’ who every 
Sunday morning tempers the stormy blast of the 
“ Observer ’’ to its shivering readers, and speaks of hope 
like a gleam of sunshine in a lurid sky. Not for him 
the clash of embattled Tariffs, the awesome spectre of 
sea-serpents that, crested with Dreadnoughts, wallow 
across the German Ocean, or the civil bloodshed of 
Ulster’s timbered artillery. Safe on the edge of tem- 
pestuous columns, he mitigates tornadoes with a little 
laugh, and reveals the light of sanity still shining. But 
lately we heard in his cheerful verse a note of regret—that 
regret for buried time which is so natural and so useless. 
He was lamenting the extinction of the old cries of 
London, and the silence or deplorable change which has 
succeeded them. ‘“ No ‘ Milk below’ maid,’’ he sang :— 
‘No ‘ Milk below’ maid now awakes 
The city with her plaintive pipe; 
No tuneful pedlar hawks ‘ Hot cakes’; 
No wench at dawn the silence breaks 
With strains of ‘ Cherry Ripe!’ 
No cries of ‘ Mack’rel!’ subtly blend 
With ‘ Knives to grind!’ or ‘ Chairs to mend!’ ”’ 


It is sad, no doubt; there is sadness in the contem- 
plation of all things temporal, from the Roman Forum 
to the milkmaid. Personally, we do not find the com- 
plaint quite justified. Still every dewy morn and eve 
the senses are awakened, not by a plaintive pipe, but by a 
Tyrolean war-whoop, which is not to be interpreted in 
words, but undoubtedly implies that milk is below and 
we had better bring a jug to fetch it. Still the boy bear- 
ing on his head a trayful of cakes called “Sudden 
Death,”’ tolls his lugubrious bell, like him who cried in the 
Plague “ Bring out your dead!’’ Mackerel may have 
flapped to the fish-shops for their native ice, but still 
down the street the knife-grinder sets all other grinders 
on edge; as we write, a voice of inconsolable grief 
inquires “ Any chairs to mend or bawskets?’’ as it has 
inquired for years; and, like the raven that was prophet 
still if bird or devil, another voice, with croaking per- 
sistency, ejaculates “ Close props! ”’ 

The poet says the old cries are dead; the streets are 
silent (Oh, if that were but true!), or that hideous and 
degenerate outcries have taken the place of ancient 
beauty :— 

‘And yet our nerves are sorely tried— 

Since Nature’s lute has many a rift— 

By ‘cries’ which tube and ’bus provide: 

‘ Fares please!’ ‘’Old tight, miss!’ ‘ Full inside!’ 
‘ No smoking in the lift!’ 

And oh! the gulf that separates 
‘ Sweet lavender!’ from ‘ Mind the gates!’ ”’ 


Somewhere we have seen a series of eighteenth-century 
prints called “ London Cries,’’ all set in oval frames. 
Very pretty they were, and about as much like London 
as ancient Athens or the heavenly Jerusalem. We 
remember the one labelled “Sweet Lavender.’’ It 
showed a classic nymph in flowing raiment, provokingly 
décolletée. Basket on arm, she tripped along, blithe and 
debonair, and about as much like a London flower-seller 
as the goddess in heaven yclept Euphrosyne. We suspect 
that “H. G.,’’ having the artist’s lie in the soul, has in 
the same way idealised the beauty of her cry. Looking 
backward to no very distant time, we recall the reality of 
the thing to mind—the exuberant figure, buxom but not 
blithe, the huge red face, the bundled clothing that one 
felt was never taken off till it dropped, the split boots 
showing bits of toes and variegated stocking, the hoarse 
and beery voice, and between the lamentable outcries a 
groaning whisper, “Oh, my poor chest! ”’ 

People have a pleasing way of imagining the past as 
picturesque, just as they always think their childhood 
happy, and in calling up a vanished age all men are 
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artists. The picturesqueness that we cannot see around 
us, our grandchildren will create, and our ghosts survive 
in beauties not our own. Take things at their worst ; 
take the modern cries which “H. G.’’ thinks are 
separated by so cruel a gulf from “ Sweet Lavender.’’ 
Take “ Fares, please!’’ Our grandchildren will sigh for 
the good old times when polite and genial men collected 
the coppers instead of an inhuman machine which will 
not let you get out until you have dropped a penny in 
the slot. Or take “ ’Old tight, miss! ’’ How fondly they 
will look back to the days of chivalry, when even con- 
ductors displayed a protective care for ‘“ females,’’ and 
warned them to cling on like monkeys before the old- 
fashioned motor began to bound. Or “ Full inside! ’’— 
who would miss the belly-pinched beggar’s invariable 
observation that he wished he was like that ’bus? Or 
“No smoking in the lift!’’ How polite they were in 
those ages! How different from the men and women who 
puff their cigars in your face like unswept chimneys now ! 
Or ‘ Mind the gates!’ What a lot of broken arms and 
amputated hands it must have saved when liftmen took 
the trouble towarn you! Certainly, the world went much 
better in the early twentieth century than at its end; it 
was so picturesque, so considerate, leisurely, and beautiful 
altogether. Thus, without any question, our grand- 
children will be talking soon, and it is our misfortune 
that men are always blind to the beauty of their age. 
Sometimes we catch a glimpse of it. ‘“ Mind the step! ”’ 
said Mrs. Patrick Campbell when, as Clytemnestra, she 
was conducting the King of Men to his death within the 
palace in some recent version of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon,”’ and 
whenever we emerge from the tube to the sound of that 
homely cry, we recall the grandeur of the stupendous 
scene. And as to chivalry, when a woman getting out of 
a motor-’bus at the corner of Chancery Lane the other 
day apologised for treading on the conductor’s foot, he 
replied, ‘‘ Yer may tread on my fice, if yer like, lidy!”’ 
What troubadour—what Raleigh or Philip Sidney-- 
could have said more? 

But if ‘‘ H. G.’’ wants the cries of London and thinks 
a melancholy silence has settled on us all, let him come 
down a merry street that runs sideways out of the main 
road somewhere between Limehouse Basin and East India 
Dock. There it is Christmas all the year round, but 
when real Christmas comes, the crinkled paper does give 
just the extra dash of splendor. Blue, yellow, scarlet, 
green, and white the crinkled paper hangs in long 
festoons—the poor man’s holly, and just as good. Down 
both gutters stand the booths and stalls; on both sides 
the shops are flung wide open as a generous heart. Lights 
blaze, the naphtha lampions flare and smoke, the glare 
illumines heaven like a cheerful dawn. ‘‘ Buy, buy, 
buy!’’ shout the butchers, whetting their long knives 
in front of their ruddy stalls. ‘‘ Buy, buy, buy! Who’ll 
buy, who’ll buy, who’ll buy?’’ The words come quick 
as bullets from a machine-gun when the handle turns in 
panic. No cries, indeed! They are intoxicating, 
hypnotic, and crowds struggle for flesh like African 
hordes when a cow dies. Let not the mild-eyed vege- 
tarian venture nigh, lest he too turn carnivorous as 
the lion. 

‘‘ Buy, buy, buy! ’’ Close beside are the accessories 
to that feast’s primeval savagery. On a humble table 
a man and woman are grating horse-radish with an 
enormous rasp—real yellow roots of horse-radish, shapes 
unknown to the idle rich. And there is celery at two- 
pence a head—two heads for twopence if you wait! And 
beetroot, ready boiled, smoking hot from the cauldron. 
Why is beetroot sold smoking hot? Never mind for 
why. ‘‘ Buy, buy, buy!’’ Here are piles on piles of 
rabbits, fresh from heaven knows where! The marvels 
of their interior organisation are fully exposed—heart, 
lungs, liver, and all. You have seen many a conjuring 
trick done with a rabbit, but never was such a conjuring 
trick as the rabbit himself. ‘‘ Who could do without 
one? ’’ cries the proud owner of their corpses. Certainly, 
it is hard to do without a rabbit just made ready for the 
boiling. So ‘‘ Buy, buy, buy!’’ and the onions are 
hanging in strings from the very next stall; and below 
the onions the potatoes and carrots lie in heaps. 
Another step takes you where, as in a vineyard, the 





bunches of grapes droop clustering, and oranges and 
apples are piled as on the altar of Plenty in a southern 
land. 

“* Condescend to cast your eye upon our butter 
was the cry next door, and what more insinuating cry 
could ‘‘H. G.’’ want? ‘‘ All our own make!”’ ‘“‘ We 
give away one quarter pound to every half!’’ ‘‘ One 
quarter pound to every half we give away! ’’ shouted the 
seller with the iteration of a ‘‘ booky ’’ on Epsom Downs. 
““Condescend to cast your eye upon our butter!’’ he 
chants again, and points to their own make, accidentally 
packed in Danish boxes. You pass through tabernacles 
of boots—boots hanging from temporary ceilings built 
over the pavement, boots on wooden walls along the 
street, boots for all ages of mankind. Boots are the 
plague of the poor—always wearing out, bursting, 
splitting, shrinking, getting too small for the children’s 
feet; and even if you put the boys in father’s old boots, 
and the girls in mother’s, they somehow look queer at 
school. But here are ramparts of boots, palaces of them. 
“Tf you’ve not seen our boots, you’re in a mist,’’ cries 
the King of the Palace; ‘“‘ Our boots from nine and a 
half to five eleven! Pick where you like! and if you 
don’t hold with them after three months, we’re not 
responsible!’’ There is something secure, something 
legal, something like a police-court, about that cry, and 
the boots go off like the meat their leather once 
protected. 

*‘ Here’s a trick, ladies and gentlemen, will baffle 
any eye a-standin’ round! Here’s a trick, ladies and 
gentlemen, as the great Gammage hisself hasn’t got one 
better! One penny, and instructions to wrap it up in! 
All I ask is don’t give it away afore you’re in the next 
street! One penny!’ That is a trick for taking a ring 
off a roll of copper wire. ‘‘ Why don’t you step in?”’ 
cries the man at the Cinema show that we proudly call 
a Palaseum ; ‘‘ Why don’t you step in, ladies? For all 
you know he may be settin’ inside!’’ That is alluring, 
but so is the doll stall in front. ‘‘ Speakin’ as a man to 
gentlemen,’’ shouts the merchant of dolls, holding up a 
naked little figure with towzled hair; ‘‘ Speakin’ as a 
man to gentlemen, I ask you, Did you ever see a better 
two-and-a-half than that? Two pence and one-half that 
model of a fairy is, ladies! No, my dear,’’ he adds to 
a wistful woman with a baby; ‘‘ that’s not class enough 
for the likes of you. Now here’s one I’ll do for sixpence. 
Just you feel the body she’s got on her! That’ll last 
you!’’ He whispers the concluding words, having an eye 
on the future, like Mrs. Gamp. 

So it goes on. The naphtha flares, the bright stalls 
blaze with glorious colors, the salesmen shout, the happy 
people pass and stare and buy. The women are not 
classic nymphs, and the cries are not ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender!’’ But how charming it will all appear two 
generations hence, and ‘‘ H. G.”’ or anyone else may see 
it now by taking a penny tram just east of Aldgate 
Pump, and then he’ll hear London’s perpetual cry of 
“Buy, buy, buy! Who'll buy? Who'll buy?”’ 


17? 








HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Art the truce of Christmas the two most dissimilar trees 
of the countryside fraternise side by side in the position 
of supreme honor. The holly is an upright and sturdy 
tree guarding its handsome crimson berries with polished 
and spiky leaves of an unusual depth of green; the 
mistletoe, a pallid parasite, whose berries are white 
bladders filled with slimy stickiness. The holly is 
scarcely called upon to defend its place as prince of 
Christmas evergreens. Says the old, old song :— 


**Oh the holly with her drops of blood for me; 
For that is our sweet Aunt Mary’s tree.” 


‘‘ Aunt Mary ”’ being of old a perfectly reverent name 
for the Mother of Christ. But an Advocatus Diaboli 
might with some reason raise the question why we should 
put in a place of honor side by side with the honest holly 
the ‘‘ baleful mistletoe,’’ a shrub having no definite place 
among the flowers of the field or the trees, planted shame- 
fully, as the German word tells us, and living 
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parasitically on the apple tree, as well as the poplar, 
the lime, the hawthorn, and other trees, including some- 
times the holly itself. 

Is it a credit to the mistletoe that it keeps awake, 
and waves its greenery among the sleeping and leafless 
boughs of its host, a sort of Harold Skimpole keeping 
alive the virtue of personal cheerfulness, though he lives 
on the bounty of a bankrupt hiding from his creditors? 
‘“‘ What?’’ says the mistletoe to the apple, ‘‘ Going to 
sleep? Can’t afford to keep leaves on through the 
winter? Faint heart! Look at me! With my toes 
safely tucked through your bark and into your sap, I 
can laugh at the frost giants, keep my fruit on my boughs, 
and cheer gods and men through their hour of darkness.”’ 
And as man admires cheerfulness of any kind in the 
middle of winter, he takes this evergreen from its 
strangle-hold on his best apple tree, and hangs it to the 
beam as an honored guest. So did Hiawatha catch 
Kaggahgee, the King of Ravens, marauding in his corn- 
field, «nd keep him alive as a pet in his wigwam. 

It was its very forlornness in botany that brought 
mistletoe to its high place in the mythology of Norway, 
where Christmas was invented, and thence into our own 
solstitial festivities. When everything of fire, earth, air 
and water had sworn not to injure Balder, the mistletoe 
growing on the eastern side of Valhal was overlooked 
and unsworn. It is not of earth, though it is a plant, 
because it does not root in the soil; it is not of air, 
because it cannot grow without support. A flimsy escape 
from the fourfold and otherwise all-embracing category, 
but just the sort of one that pleases in a fairy story. It 
was a splendid sight to see the gods rejoicing in their 
faith by throwing at Balder every conceivable weapon, 
the bright, beloved sun-god laughing with them as one 
after the other fell harmless from his immortal body. 
Of course, winter was coming on. There would be a sort 
of darkness before the next glorious spring, but at any 
rate Balder would always be there. We should not have 
that horrible Fimbul-winter that gloomy people had 
prophesied, a winter running into years, with Balder 
dead, and not even the gods able to withstand his 
absence. Never that, because he could not be hurt by 
anything of earth, air, fire, or water. 

And then came the shaft of mistletoe whizzing to 
do the work that spears and battle-axes could not do. 
Balder dead; the frost giants in full possession; the 
horrible Fimbul-winter over the world. The sun so 
weak and low that one day a great wolf chased it from 
rising to setting, and at its last stride sprang on it and 
devoured it. So in Egypt did Sut swallow Horus, but 
never with such catastrophic effect as was invented for 
the phenomenon by our Norse ancestors. Here was 
Horus or Balder dead, and for ever in Helheim, because 
though all gods, men, beasts, birds, and flowers wept for 
him, Loki, his murderer, was dry-eyed. Misery and 
annihilation, thanks to one faithless weed, the mistletoe. 

It is a great and altogether unexpected triumph in 
a heathen mythology that has transformed an actor so 
worthy of execration into so high an emblem of rejoicing 
and friendship. It is true that the arrow was but an 
instrument, though in this story, wherein nightingale 
and gentian are given equal place with gods and men, 
that word scarcely applies to anything living. Loki was 
just as much an instrument of fate, which has always 
been superior to the gods. It could scarcely be expected 
of those rough old heathen Norsemen that they should 
forgive Loki and make of him an object of honor and 
love. The dropping fire of a serpent’s venom was good 
enough for him. 

The holly at any rate is our own tree. It is said 
to grow nowhere else to the stately timber size that it 
often attains in Great Britain. It stands out at once in 
our deciduous woods as the first to be chosen for our 
Christmas decorations. We can make nothing of the 
hawthorn, though at the end of a mild autumn like this 
it is one mass of coral. Verdure must be had and, 
besides, the hawthorn had its day in the season which 
gives it the universal name of May. It is said that in 
some districts holly is just as naturally called Christmas. 
It has, of course, been called holy, though that may be 
no significant step in the transition from the earlier 





Holme and Hulver. Even if it had no berries, it would 
reappear to us with the suddenness of a new growth when 
the other trees strip and reveal its shapely pyramids of 
shining green. But the coral fruit in rings round the 
stems of the glossy and durable leaves makes it altogether 
irresistible as a midwinter decoration. There is no need 
of myth to explain the position of the holly on our walls, 
and the legend that the Cross was made of its wood is 
shared by several other trees, including even the mistle- 
toe. Micel means big, and the mistletoe’s present low 
stature and humble habit may be the result of a curse. 
Thus it came to be called in some old herbals, Lignum 
Sancte Crucis. 

It is a modern as well as an ancient habit to ask the 
why of everything. The moderns desire what they 
are pleased to consider much more serious answers 


than the ancients. Formerly, we learnt that the 
holly berries used to be white, and had only been 
red since the Crucifixion. Now, we want to 


know quite scientifically why the holly and why the 
mistletoe choose the very middle of the winter for their 
fructification, as well as why butterflies are so beautiful, 
flowers so varied, and many other matters. Some 
of these questions the men of science answer 
plausibly enough. Thus, the holly is prickly in 
its lower branches to keep the cows from browsing on 
it, but when it has shot up out of the cows’ reach it 
grows smooth leaves because it really prefers that kind. 
But the stock of unanswered questions is accumulating. 
We do not swallow the very first apparently Darwinian 
reason that is given us so greedily as once we did. We 
begin to think, as some really scientific people suggest, 
that sometimes a reason more like the old fairy tale may 
be the right one. Thus, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
writes :— 

“* What could be the use to the butterfly of its gaily-painted 


wings, or to the humming-bird of its jewelled breast, except 
to add to the final touches of a world-picture calculated at once 


to please and to refine mankind‘ And even now, with all 
our recently-acquired knowledge of this subject, who shall say 
that these old-world views were not intrinsically and funda 
mentally sound; and that, although we now know that color 


has ‘ uses’ in nature that we little dreamt of, yet the relations 
of those colors. to our senses and emotions may not 
be another, and more important, use which they subserve in 
the great system of the universe? ”’ 

What would Christmas be without its holly and its 
mistletoe? Who can imagine bonnier decorations? And 
if mistletoe grew as a high timber tree on its own roots, 
is it not certain that its beauty and charm as a decora- 
tion would be diminished? It is important to think of 
it as a parasite chosen for honor in spite of its sinful 
life, and, hanging in the position of growth on a beam, 
it fills the room with a grace that nothing of “earth or 
air’’ could bestow. Holly in that position would be 
upside-down ; in any position it is obviously out of its 
own place, but the beam becomes the mistletoe’s bough 
and puts it wonderfully at home. The mistletoe was un- 
doubtedly made for Christmas decoration. As for what 
its ritual should be, let others decide. 





Yresent-Bav Problems. 


CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
COMMITTEE. 
Tue most important Imperial topic that has come under 
discussion for some time past is the Canadian double- 
barrelled suggestion of a naval contribution, weighted 
by representation on the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
It has always been the method of the British people 
to take a fence when they get to it, and not to trouble 
about it until it rises, sheer and menacing, before them. 
Thus have we evolved our so-called Constitution, which 
is simply the King, acting through various Ministers, 
judges, and officials, who are controlled, and whose status 
may be shaped or altered from time to time, by the 
supreme and final power, which is Parliament. Bagehot 
used to say that it was the House of Commons, but in 
recent times the House of Lords has resuscitated its legal 
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powers. Hence the Parliament Act, which is a clumsy 
compromise, and is one of the few instances in which 
constitutional powers have received embodiment in a 
written enactment. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, with the consent of 
British Ministers, proposes one of the typical adapta- 
tions, or makeshifts, of British constitutionalism in his 
scheme for the representation of Canada on the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, practically as the price of the 
naval contribution. The Committee itself is such a develop- 
ment, unknown to the Constitution, as are the Cabinet 
and much else of the real governing machinery of the 
nation. It is now proposed to give the Dominions politi- 
cal representation on this Committee, in order, apparently, 
to satisfy in some measure the obvious need and demand 
for a colgnial voice in Imperial foreign policy—a demand 
created by the fact that the colonies are now contributing 
substantially to Imperial defence. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether such a scheme can ever permanently 
satisfy the needs of the colonies. Under the Australian 
plan of building a local navy, all the administrative 
control is in the hands of the local Parliament, and the 
necessities of representation accompanying taxation are 
thus far fulfilled. But the real issue is the policy which 
determines peace and war—the policy which leads up to 
the use of the navies provided by local taxation. Here is 
the difficulty, and it is questionable whether the proposal 
now so rapturously received by a section of the press of 
this country is capable of solving it. We have had no 
explanation of the way in which foreign policy and the 
conduct of foreign policy are to be related to the Imperial 
Defence Committee, or how colonials, if represented on 
that body, are to influence international decisions. It is 
quite feasible that this Committee of statesmen and experts 
should, by its advice, enable the Prime Minister from 
time to time to lay down the defence policy of this 
country, the provision necessary to make it adequate, and 
so on, and to satisfy the House of Commons on such 
points. It is quite feasible that it should exercise a 
general supervision over, and an initiatory stimulus to, 
general war organisation. But it is not very feasible 
that the Foreign Secretary should consult with such a 
committee during the progress of his delicate negotiations 
with great foreign Powers. The actual conduct of 
foreign policy is the thing that makes for peace or war ; 
it is determined from time to time, often from day to 
day, by issues arising, altering, assuming new phases. It 
can be done by one man only, assisted by expert advice, 
but by one responsible man. He may, and undoubtedly 
would, consult with the Prime Minister in acute crises. 
But the exigencies of the position are such that he cannot 
go round consulting everybody. That is quite impractic- 
able, and, because it is at any rate considered 
impracticable, Radicals have never been able to have their 
way and to lift the veil of secrecy which shrouds the 
conduct of foreign affairs. The House of Commons is 
represented, though, it may be argued, insufficiently, in 
foreign policy, because the man in charge of it is 
responsible to that Chamber, and from time to time has 
to give an account of his stewardship to it. And for this 
reason it is unlikely that the House of Commons would 
ever tolerate the Minister responsible to it being 
influenced, or guided, or controlled by an outside body, 
such as the Committee of Imperial Defence. It would 
be setting up a power, a new power, above Parliament. 
There is complaint enough now that the Cabinet is such 
a power, but the Cabinet is, after all, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and responsibility is the binding and co-ordinating 
chain running through all executive and administrative 
actions. To alter the metaphor, responsibility is the 
key to our whole system of Parliamentary Government, 
and if any part of it fails to open to that key, the whole 
system is endangered. 

This is, it would seem, the great and insuperable 
difficulty in making the Committee of Imperial Defence 
an organ of Imperial Government—Imperial in the wider 
sense of including the Colonies. Similarly, it seems 
impracticable to make it, on the main issue involved, 
viz., foreign policy, an organ of Imperial expression. 
Foreign policy is not like defence or strategy, a subject 
whose main lines can be ascertained and defined. Except 
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the treaties or understandings in existence, there are no 
rules to guide the Foreign Secretary. He has constantly 
to act and judge and decide from day to day, and it 
would be useless, as well as impolitic and impracticable, 
for him to consult the Imperial Defence Committee on 
these fine and ever-changing issues. The Foreign Office 
is like a War Office always at war. There are other 
reasons, and very weighty ones, against the practicable- 
ness of the proposal, except as it may be viewed in the 
character of a mere sop to Colonial susceptibilities. The 
High Commissioners could not adequately represent the 
Colonies on an Imperial Council of statesmen, if there 
were to be any genuine political force in it. No one but 
a Minister, sharing the counsels of his Cabinet, and 
sharing their responsibility to Parliament, could speak 
with anything like the same weight as British Ministers 
responsible to the House of Commons. And as a matter 
of fact the Canadian proposal is that a Canadian Minister 
shall be resident in London for this purpose. But such 
a proposition is surely not very feasible in the case of 
the three Southern Dominions of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. In the Australian Federal Parlia- 
ment, in 1904 I think it was, we had three successive 
Governments within a period of ten months; in many 
of the State Parliaments the changes have at times been 
even more rapid. How, in such circumstances, are you 
going to replace your Minister in London? This is to 
say nothing of the extreme difficulty a Minister 
would experience in keeping in intimate touch with his 
chief and the rest of the Cabinet when so far away. And 
it is quite conceivable that these political changes might 
occur at a time of international crisis. 

All these considerations seem to come back to the 
prime condition of responsibility. If you are to have 
Imperial Government, in the wider sense of representing 
the whole Empire, you must have a properly-constituted 
organ of Imperial Government, responsible to the people 
of the whole Empire, and foreign policy must be con- 
ducted by some one responsible to that organ. The make- 
shift plan has seen its day, but it was a day of com- 
paratively small things. It answered under unitary 
government, but it is plain and palpable that if you are 
to have federalism in any form to be effective, you must 
sit down and write a constitution. People will tell us 
that this is inconsistent with the spirit of British genius, 
as if the British could do nothing of a constructive 
character. Who, it may be asked, devised the American 
Constitution, and who drafted the Australian Constitu- 
tion? The authors of these were British people, im- 
pressed by the sense of the necessity of a written con- 
stitution for any plan of federal government. And if we 
are not to have an Imperial Federation, what is to be the 
future of the Empire? Simply this: that the Colonies 
will build their own navies, raise their own forces, and, 
as they become larger, claim the right to say whether or 
not they will join in any war which British policy creates. 
That is the right claimed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier now, 
and he has the logic of the position. Needless to say, 
under such circumstances, the British Empire, as a single 
organisation, would always be hanging by a thread 
—although it might continue so suspended for a great 
length of time—but the choice lies between this and 
some real form of Imperial Federation. This raises, as 
all who have studied the subject are aware, enormous 
difficulties ; but representation on the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, while it might help to federalise the de- 
fensive plans of the Empire, would be powerless without 
the vitalising element of responsibility—and you can 
only leave responsibility in the long run to a single body 
—to secure really Imperial determination of Imperial 
policy. AUSTRALIAN. 





Communications. 


AUTONOMY OF ALBANTA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Some races are born free, and some have 
freedom thrust upon them. Of the Albanians one may assert 
both these things ; everything depends on what one means 
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by freedom. They have willed freedom and often attained 
it, if freedom means only the absence of alien constraint. 
But it is only lately, and among the more enlightened 
sections of the race, that the ambition for an independent 
national existence has found conscious expression. It is this 
which has come to them suddenly, and almost unsought, by 
the will of a Europe which hardly knows them, as the 
accidental result of a war in which they alone, the most war- 
like of all the Balkan peoples, have played no part. In the 
troubled history of Turkey there has been no irony 
like this. Cretans, Armenians, Macedonians must struggle, 
the first for a century and the others for a generation. Cretans 
and Macedonians have attained their end at last, the finis 
of a bloodstained roll of braveries, tortures, and massacres, 
and not a man among them, if he is honest, will breathe a 
word of thanks to Europe. Of the fate of the Armenians, who 
that would be cheerful will venture to think? But to the 
Albanians, who neither asked nor strove, liberty has come 
in full measure, and the Ambassadors of the Great Powers, 
with the assent of their Governments, have proclaimed the 
principle of their autonomy. Fortunately, there was just 
enough aspiration for freedom among the Albanians to allow 
of the formation of a sort of provisional government under 
that plausible opportunist, Ismail Kemal Bey, and Europe, 
which commonly pays but, little attention to such doubtful 
manifestations of a people’s will, can point, if she pleases, to 
the accomplished fact. But it is geography which has 
liberated Albania. When once the armies of the Balkan 
League had occupied—and permanently occupied—the whole 
broad territory which lies between Albania and Constanti- 
nople, the Albanians must needs be freed. The wires are 
cut that transmitted the crabbed commands of the Porte. The 
railways are otherwise employed which used to carry the 
peasants of Asia Minor to fill the barracks of Jannina and 
Scutari. The sea which once bore the munitions of that 
continual conquest which is Turkish rule, is dominated by 
the white and blue of the Greek Cross. Of all the alterna- 
tives, the Powers have chosen the only one which was natural 
and inevitable. Half from regard for the Albanians, half 
from jealousy of the Balkan League, they would not assent 
to the partition of Albania among them. Of other claimants 
there were only Italy and Austria. Italy and Austria found 
themselves in the position most aptly summarised by King 
Francis, when he remarked of the Emperor Charles V. : 
“My brother Charles and I are perfectly agreed; we both 
want Milan.” They both wanted Albania, and it follows 
that neither of them can have it. By a process of exclusion, 
and, primarily, because all the obvious injustices are, for 
reasons of expediency, impossible, Europe for once has taken 
the right resolution. Albania will be free, because it would 
have been difficult to enslave it. 

It is a rough but salutary rule in politics and history 
that a race, or a sex, or a class which has struggled for its 
freedom has proved its fitness to enjoy it. Of the North 
Albanians (the Ghegs) it may be truly said that they did 
little else but struggle for their freedom. I seem to remem- 
ber an annual rising, with few blank years, through all the 
time that I have followed Turkish affairs. But it was a barren 
and negative effort. The Ghegs were for ever repelling 
Turkish aggressions ; but they had no notion of fortifying 
their country by constructing an organisation within it. They 
built a tower where they should have made a school. The 
Southern Albanians (Tosks) have, on the contrary, been 
steadily busied during the past twenty years in an effort to 
lay a foundation of civilisation on which a national structure 
might be raised. The wildness of the Albanians is a theme 
so entertaining and so novel that the few travellers who have 
written about them may be excused for the zest with which 
they elaborated it. It is a romantic delight to read in the 
erudite, credulous, fascinating, slovenly pages of von Hahn 
of this and the other Albanian superstitution (including, by 
the way, a belief that any particularly savage Albanian—a 
notable brigand, for instance—conceals about his person a 
rudimentary tail). It is a gruesome entertainment to absorb 
all Miss Durham’s lore about blood-feuds and inter-tribal 
slaughter. Nowhere else in the world can one find the 
darker Middle Ages preserved on European soil by a 
European race. Nothing has changed in the remoter 
mountains, unless it be that the rifle has superseded the bow. 
But this habit of writing about the Albanians as though we 
were adding foot-notes to “The Fair Maid of Perth” has 
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resulted in grave misunderstanding. The intelligent reader 
who does not sufficiently ponder the map is apt to forget that 
this romantic medieval Albania is only the northern corner 
which includes the Mirdite lands, the Highlands (Malessia) 
round Scutari, Liuma, Dibra, and, in a less degree, the 
country round Ipek, Djakova, and Prisrend. The centre and 
the South is already partially civilised, and what is more to 
the point, it has a wistful, and even energetic, aspiration for 
culture. Twenty years ago it began to dawn on a few en- 
lightened Albanians that the main reason why their race was 
backward, disunited, and uncivilised, was that their lan- 
guage had always been banned and persecuted by Church 
and State, by Bishops and Pashas, by Greeks and Turks. 
It had never been reduced to writing. It boasted neither 
liturgy nor gospel. First the spelling-book, then the Testa- 
ment, and at length the patriotic history began to circulate 
among the villages in the packs of colporteurs, who spent 
their time between the fair and the prison. A little élite of 
enlightened men from all the three Churches came together, 
and, wherever they met, a new fraternity declared itself, which 
was firm enough to sweep aside the barriers of religion and 
caste. Exiles and emigrants in Bucharest, Sofia, and, above all, 
the United States, fostered the new movement, which moved 
rapidly from purely cultural to political ambitions. The 
Young Turkish revolution in the first happy months of its 
hopeful beginnings revealed the extent and the vigor of this 
movement. Everywhere schools were opened with the 
despised vernacular as the language of instruction. A club, 
a printing press, a normal college, a newspaper—all the 
apparatus of education and_ self-reliant effort—sprang 
promptly into existence. One need not pause to relate how, 
subsequently, the Young Turks caused a rebellion by their 
endeavors to suppress all these efforts, and attempted to 
divide the Albanian race by forcing the Moslems to use Arabic 
characters and the Orthodox to use Greek letters, while 
Catholics alone were permitted to employ the Latin alphabet, 
which had become the recognised vehicle of the common 
language. One cannot too often insist on this episode in 
recent Albanian history. There are sceptics and romantics 
enough to tell us of Albanian brigandage and vendetta. The 
struggle for the language reveals the other capacities of the 
race—the capacities which will make autonomy possible. 

It is so much the fashion to dwell on the manifest diffi- 
culties about Albanian autonomy—the poverty of the 
country, the wildness of the race, the absence of men who 
know by experience what civilised government means, the 
habits of brigandage and blood-feud—that I am tempted to 
enlarge on another catalogue, the conditions which will make 
it easy. All these obstacles existed in Montenegro, and were 
overcome. In Albania they will matter little—on one single 
condition: that the old houses rally to the new Government. 
This race is unique among Balkan peoples by its feudal and 
aristocratic tradition. Its nobility became Moslem to save 
its lands, and the peasantry followed. If the same nobility 
elects to support the new order, everything will march 
smoothly. No doubt there will be for many years much of 
the customary blood-letting. One must not take that too 
tragically. Among the many Albanian superstitions our 
modern fetish of the value of mere existence is not included. 
If the new Government can make schools and roads, found 
centres of civilisation in the towns, and, by way of a begin- 
ning, lay down the principle that it is indecent to shoot a 
schoolmaster, progress will be sufficiently rapid. There is 
none of the appalling racial confusion which exists in 
Macedonia. Nor need it be supposed that the religious 
divisions of the Albanians will create discord, if the Govern- 
ment shows reasonable tact. The Moslem Albanian, it is true, 
hates the Christian Serb; but it is because he is a Slav and 
an alien, and not because he is a Christian. Even among 
the Ghegs there is no fanatical feeling against Christians 
who are also Albanians. Religion sits very lightly on the 
Albanians of all creeds. Up to 1703 most of the Ghegs still 
attended mass by stealth, while they conformed outwardly to 
Islam ; but in that year Rome forbade the practice. There 
are still a few villages, I believe, where infants are both 
circumcised and baptised, and Moslem Ghegs will light a 
taper at the altar when they enter a church. In the South, 
most of the Moslems belong to the heretical Bektashi sect, 
whose watchword is tolerance and latitudinarianism ; I have 
a suspicion, for which I could give grounds, that this sect, in 
its secret rites, actually denies that Mohammed is a prophet. 
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Under a neutral or Christian Government, the religious 
partition of the race would rapidly change. The present 
three-fifths majority of Moslems would not survive the 
departure of the Turks. 

On two conditions the future of Albania will mainly 
depend. The first is that some generous financial subsidy is 
made to it by Europe in its early years. The country is poor 
at the best, though it probably has mineral wealth, and the 
wilder tribes will not endure direct taxation. The second is 
that its frontiers are widely drawn. It is inevitable that 
Servia should take Novi Bazar and Kossovo, though the popu- 
lation of these regions is, by a large majority, Albanian. 
The Greeks, one supposes, will be allowed to annex at least 
some part of Epirus, though its population, while partially 
Hellenised, was originally Albanian. The crucial question, 
to my thinking, is the fate of the Southern-Central districts 
—Vallona, Berat, and, above all, Koritza. Here the move- 
ment for the national language had its most eager partisans. 
Here is an active, intelligent, and already partially educated 
population, which, in spite of a hoary Philhellenic tradition, 
has become consciously Albanian. Koritza, in my ex- 
perience, despite its remoteness from the sea and from 
railways, is quite the most progressive and interesting town 
in European Turkey. Greece is to be congratulated if she 
gets it. But Albania needs it. Rob her of these districts, 
and there is no compensation which Europe could give her 
to balance the loss—not even if the Servians were forbidden 
to hold the wild regions they have taken in the North. With 
Koritza, Berat, and Vallona, there will be a brain in the 
new Albania. Without them she will be condemned to a 
nearly hopeless struggle against her internal barbarism. There 
may be some case for giving Jannina to the Greeks. It is a 
Hellenic town, though the country round it is Albanian. 
One can see far less justification for handing over Scutari to 
Montenegro, for it hardly contains a Slav minority which 
could be counted. Scutari is necessary to the culture of the 
Catholic North, as Koritza is to the culture of the Orthodox 
South. A meagre territory means continual unrest, and 
the growth in the new Albanian State of a passion to recover 
Albania irredempta. The partisan of the Balkan League 
who encourages it to absorb an alien and peculiarly in- 
tractable population is doing it the worst of services. The 
Servians would be bad rulers, and the Albanians worse sub- 
jects. The ideal arrangement would be a generously drawn 
frontier for a neutralised State under a European governor. 
The Albanians would probably prefer a Prince to a com- 
moner, and a Protestant, if a suitable candidate could be 
found, would excite the least jealousy. To choose a Moslem, 
and to give this essentially European race an artificial 
Asiatic character, would be a grave mistake, which only a 
misunderstanding could explain. The Albanian Moslems 
embraced Islam by accident. and they never cordially took it 
to their breasts. By their chivalry, their code of honor, 
and their respect for women, they are instinctively of all 
Balkan races the most European. If the details of the 
new settlement are wisely drafted, a people will have been 
added to the family of nations which will, in the end, 
have much of value to contribute to the common stock. 
Yours, &c., 


H. N. BRarvsrorp. 





Petters to the Editor. 


LIBERALS AND THE TAXATION OF 
VALUES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is something achieved to have obtained from 
Mr. Hemmerde the tardy admission that the landowner does 
ultimately bear the burden of the rates. But what now 
becomes of the hubbub about relieving the occupier? It is 
now admitted that the responsibility is not on him, but 
that he is a mere conduit pipe through which the payment 
is made for and on behalf of the landowner. This, at any 
rate, simplifies the problem. The landowner has borne the 
rates once, and if he is to be called on again, it is for a double 
payment. Again, apart from the increase of the rate, which 
is discussed below, how are either Imperial or local funds 
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to benefit if the landowner rather than the occupier is the 
person who makes the payment? 

The landowner cannot obtain an excessive rent for the 
use of his land for more than a temporary period. In the 
long run the law of supply and demand will operate to 
bring down the rent toa fair amount. Even if he could, it 
does not help Mr. Hemmerde’s argument. 

The income fixes the capital value. The higher that 
mounts, the more increment value duty must be paid. 

I must, at this point, correct Mr. Hemmerde’s mis- 
representation of what I wrote as to the effect of the recent 
taxation on unearned increment. I have all through stated 
that this new instrument has, in principle, removed the 
distinguishing feature between land and other kinds of 
property as an investment. If the present one-fifth pro- 
portion is thought not to be sufficient, let more be taken. 
The principle, however, has been won. 

As everyone else appears to have read the Hanley 
illustration in the same way as I did, I do not feel much 
humiliated by Mr. Hemmerde’s statement that the view I 
took was not what he meant. He has, however, now given 
us something which cannot, I think, be misunderstood. 

The value of all the land in the country he takes at 
six thousand millions sterling. He proposes to take one 
penny in the pound on this capital value (that is, one two- 
hundred-and-fortieth part) to relieve his Hanley ratepayer 
and others. The first confiscatory raid of the new land 
taxers will, therefore, amount to £25,000,000. Let us see 
how it works. We will take the case of a small proprietor 
who has invested his capital of £3,000 in the purchase of 
100 acres of land, which he farms himself. As a citizen, he 
is, in his efforts to put the land to the best use, rendering 
the highest possible service to the country. Nevertheless he 
belongs to the unworthy tribe of landowners, so he must be 
subjected to Mr. Hemmerde’s special tax of one penny in 
the pound on the capital value, i.e., £12 10s. per year 
(being an additional 3s. in the pound on his rates), to help 
to provide cheap labor for the manufacturers at Hanley and 
other places! 

Take, next, the case of a town shopkeeper, who has paid 
£5,000 for the site of his business premises. He must, in 
addition to his contribution to local rates (already unreason- 
ably high, on account of there being included in them cost 
of national work in the way of maintenance of poor, and 
education, &c.), pay the land taxers’ new imposition to 
the amount of £20 16s. 8d., again to provide manufacturers 
with cheap labor. I think the result, both in the case of 
the farmer and the shopkeeper, would be that the additional 
tax would be added to the price of their wares, so the 
ultimate result is that the working classes would pay more 
for food and clothing, and, incidentally, the foreigner would 
be enabled to obtain a higher price for the goods he brings 
to our markets. If Mr. Hemmerde can have his way, it 
will be made impossible for the farmer or the shopkeeper to 
pass forward the increased taxation. Whilst all this is 
going on, the people who have invested in securities other 
than land are escaping their fair contribution to local and 
national burdens. 

Mr. Hemmerde misses the point in his criticism of my 
suggestion as to payment of poor and education rate in the 
Hanley case from the National Exchequer. He says it 
would enrich the landowner. Obviously it would not. 
[ess burdens on his land means increased capital value, 
and so more increment value duty. Mr. Hemmerde really 
should not throw stones at us for failure “to master 
elementary principles, &c.”’ 

I ought not to omit to call Mr. Hemmerde’s attention 
to the point that, as to so much of the six thousand millions 
capital value of land as is made up of agricultural land, 
at least one-half, and probably more, of such value repre- 
sents improvements made to such land by the owners in the 
past, so that in taxing the capital value he is in reality, to 
a very large extent, taxing improvement. 

Mr. Hemmerde says the wages of the worker cannot be 
improved without land reform on the land taxers’ lines. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. We want to get 
the land divided and distributed into as many hands as 
possible. Who is likely to come along and invest his money 
in land for agricultural purposes with a violent confiscatory 
agitation like the new land taxers’ proposals going on? 

A word as to the shocking example of Rosyth. The 
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surrounding landowners, according to Mr. Hemmerde, are 
reaping the benefit of the Government’s expenditure. This 
was a virgin field when the Government decided to construct 
the naval base. It did not require a very wise man to 
divine the result of what was proposed. What were the 
astute new land taxers in Parliament doing that they missed 
such a golden opportunity, and did not insist on the Govern- 
ment’s buying up the surrounding land, and so reaping the 
result of their advent? 

By all means, put an end to enclosures of land for deer 
and such like purposes, facilitate the distribution of land 
as much as possible; but it must be firmly settled that land, 
as an investment, is to receive precisely the same treatment 
as all other classes of securities.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Styrine. 

Brinkcliffe Tower, Sheffield. 


SERBO-CROAT SENTIMENT AND THE BALKAN 
WAR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Newhere except among the combatants themselves 
is the present Balkan War followed with such keen interest 
as among the Southern Slavs of Austria-Hungary. Our 
interest is not that of mere spectators imbued with strong 
sympathies for a just cause, such as are felt by all lovers of 
liberty, regardles3 of creed or nationality. Our interest is 
an intense national feeling, based upon a conscious national 
solidarity with Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria. For us, 
the artificial boundaries created by circumstances beyond our 
will or power, do not exist. We know, we feel, that the 
successes or failures of the Allies are our own, and hence 
every blow struck by Belgrade or Sofia finds its ready echo 
at Agram, Spalato, Sarajevo, and Laibach. Only one who 
lives here and belongs to this people could have felt the 
agony as to the issue of the conflict when it started, or could 
have given vent to such wild enthusiasm and jubilation when 
the news of the victories began to arrive. 

We, the Southern Slavs of the monarchy, are not in an 
enviable position. For the past nine months Croatia has 
groaned under the iron hand of a Royal Commissary with 
absolute powers. Politically, we are split up into five arti- 
ficial administrative divisions; economically, we are both 
neglected and exploited. One quarter of our population has 
emigrated to America or to British colonies in search, not 
only of liberty, but of bread. Still, so long as the war lasts, 
we have forgotten, or put aside, all our wants, and are par- 
ticipating with all our mental faculties in the heroic struggle 
of our brethren. 

We, the Croats and Serbs of the Monarchy, though 
inhabiting districts rich in natural resources, and seemingly 
intended by Nature for commercial activities, have become, 
thanks to the selfish and short-sighted policy of our rulers, 
as poor as church mice. And yet the money is pouring in 
for the Red Cross funds of the Balkan Allies. What strikes 
us about these contributions is not the large individual sub 
scriptions (for these are rare), but the extraordinary number 
of small sums. Men, women, and children all contribute 
their farthings. With the exception of Agram and Laibach, 
we possess no towns with more than 30,000 inhabitants. We 
have no commercial or industrial centres. Ninety-five per 
cent. of our population are peasants, and it is they who 
represent the bulk of our sympathies for our fighting 
brethren. Every town and village in Dalmatia, however 
small—even with only 200-300 souls—has formed its com- 
mittee to collect funds from house to house; and these are 
then sent to Belgrade, Cettinje, or Sofia. In many cases, 
peasants contribute sums altogether out of proportion to their 
means ; workmen willingly give a whole week’s wages ; and if 
one tries to persuade them to give less out of regard for their 
families, they rebuke one, saying that that is nothing in 
comparison to what the Servians and Bulgarians are doing. 

There is one more feature about these Red Cross contri- 
butions to which T wish to draw the attention of your readers. 
The feelings they represent are more patriotic than 
humanitarian. The same spirit which roused our 
brethren to arms against the Turks, permeates the Croats 
and Serbs of the Monarchy also. The whole of Bosnia, 





Herzegovina and Slavonia, and the parts of Croatia and 
Dalmatia suffered at one time under the Turkish yoke, just 
as our brethren in Macedonia and Thrace; and there are 
very few towns throughout these districts of our common 
country, which do not bear the marks of Turkish barbarism. 
Almost all the Serbs in Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, are 
former refugees from Servia and Bosnia, who, unable to 
endure Turkish rule, sought shelter under the sway of the 
Hapsburgs. The “ military frontier,’’ which extended almost 
from Belgrade to Fiume, and which was only abolished finally 
in the year 1880, has passed into history. The popu- 
lation living along this military frontier were so trained 
and used to constant fighting for over two hundred years 
that they became the invincible part of the Austrian Army 
known as “Granitchars’’ (Frontiersmen), with whom 
Austria never lost a battle in which they were engaged. 
Once the Austrian Army was full of generals hailing from 
the military frontier; and among the senior officers they 
are still to be found, though in smaller numbers. But the 
Germanising policy of to-day does not favor the attainment 
of any high position in the army or navy by the Southern 
Slavs, and, as in every other respect, we are reduced in 
this Monarchy to the position of the proverbial Moor who 
has done his duty. 

Thus the bitter memories of the Turkish yoke are as 
alive among our people in the Monarchy as among those 
in Servia or Bulgaria. The songs of the battlefield of 
Kossovo (1389) live in the hearts of the Dalmatian peasants 
as in those of Old Servia. These beautiful national songs, 
breathing the same spirit as the Iliad or Odyssey, contain 
all the historic records of five long centuries of untold 
sufferings of our people. It was these songs that kept the 
national conscience alive, and in thrilling terms and in 
words which make their appeal to the humblest and most 
uneducated, taught the people that Kossovo must be avenged. 
The wonders achieved by the armies of Servia and Bulgaria 
in the present campaign, the patriotism and heroic sacrifices 
shown by humble peasant soldiers, are the fruits of that 
spirit which the national songs have preserved in the hearts 
of the people. 

Until recently, we Southern Slavs were despised and 
derided by our German fellow-citizens in the Monarchy, and 
during the Bosnian crisis of 1908, the Viennese press wrote 
of Servia with humiliating contempt. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government has always treated its Southern Slav subjects 
as a nation which numbers seven millions of subjects, and 
inhabits territory of such vital strategic importance to the 
Monarchy, should never be treated. The Agram “ High 
Treason” Trial (1909) and the Friedjung Trial of the same 
year in Vienna, the introduction of a dictatorship in Croatia 
last April—events odious and discreditable to the Monarchy 

have put to a severe test the patience of our people. When 
war broke out, and it was announced from Vienna that the 
Allies would not be allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
eventual victory, the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy were 
the first to raise their voice in protest against such an atti- 
tude on the part of our own Government. And when the news 
of the victories began to arrive, the people, so to speak, went 
wild with joy. The small special editions published daily 
at Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, and Cattaro, were simply 
devoured. Hundreds who were never in the habit of read- 
ing newspapers, bought up these small sheets, which con- 
tained news so dear to their hearts. Dalmatia took the lead 
in these national rejoicings. Demonstrations became a daily 
occurrence. The Turks beaten! Kossovo avenged! Enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds; everywhere the Balkan monarchs 
and their armies were acclaimed. Simultaneously, loud 
protests were raised against the misrule and oppression of 
Croatia, and the artificial divisions of the Southern Slavs of 
the Monarchy. These warm effusions of joy and protest, so 
natural to the Southern temperament, did not please the 
Jovernment of Vienna. It saw in them disloyalty, and even 
treason, and in order to punish the people, two of the prin- 
cipal Dalmatian town councils, those of Spalato and Sebenico, 
were dissolved, and charges brought against the Mayor of 
the former for “high treason.” The Government's arbitrary 
action found a ready response in the province. All tke parties 
set aside their differences, and at a meeting in Zara, at which 
all were represented, voted a unanimous resolution against 
the dissolution of the communes. We further bound our- 
selves to stand united in our demands for national unity 
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and autonomy; and we emphatically protested against a 
possible war, in which our sons would have to fight for the 
freedom of Albania at the very moment when even the sem- 
blance of freedom, unity, and constitution is being denied 
to us ourselves within the Monarchy. 

Since this resolution was voted a month ago, the inter- 
national situation has taken a gloomy turn, and thousands 
upon thousands of our sons have been summoned to the 
colors. The agony felt throughout the Southern Slav 
districts of the Monarchy on account of a possible conflict 
with Servia is indescribable. We hope that Providence will 
spare us the bitter trial which threatens us, of having to 
fulfil our duty to the throne by marching against our Servian 
brethren, whose only fault is that they are small, and want 
to be free in their own house. 

Were the statesmen of the Monarchy wiser, European 
peace would never have been threatened. The dual system 
of government in Austria-Hungary, granting an unjust 
hegemony to two races over all the others, exacts as the price 
of its existence an unfriendly policy not only towards Servia, 
but also towards the Monarchy’s own Southern Slav subjects. 
Both geographical and economic reasons (the latter as a 
result of the former) demand that Austria and Servia should 
live as good and peaceful neighbors. All the Slavs of the 
Monarchy favor a policy of friendly relations, but un- 
fortunately their views conflict with those of the Govern- 
ment, and thus an unnatural situation is created, in which 
the Southern Slavs are the chief sufferers. 

The true interests of the Monarchy and the Dynasty 
suffer, too. This the Germans and the Magyars refuse to 
admit, and there is grave danger that this error may only 
become apparent when it is already too late.—Yours, &c. 


J. F. Lupis. 
(National Croatian Deputy). 
Curzola, Dalmatia, December 15th, 1912. 


THE ATTACK ON VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Mr. Arnold Lupton’s sensible letter in your issue 
of the 2lst raises an important point that must have 
occurred to many, but one that is seldom or never mentioned 
in political circles—i.e., that, however large an army is 
wanted, there is no need for us to resort to conscription. 
“One volunteer is better than three pressed men,” and if 
the miserable wages of Tommy Atkins are multiplied by four 
or five (or by nine or ten, if necessary), as large an army can 
be obtained as the population of the country will permit, and, 
if there is any truth in the proverb, a far better army than 
is to be had by forced labor. 

This plan has also the great merit of being strictly on 
the lines of justice. Since England became private property, 
and all the common land was “stolen from the goose,’ it 
has become a nice point what sort of an interest the vast 
majority of Englishmen have in their native land. When an 
Englishman’s home was a bit of land with a cottage, where 
his father had lived and died before him, there was some- 
thing worth defending. But when the phrase only means a 
sordid tenement house, rented from some agent at sundry 
shillings a week, in the crowded slums of a large town (and 
that is how the bulk of Englishmen live in England nowa- 
days), what is there worth defending? The sentiment has 
just about “ petered out,’’ and, as for the practical aspect of 
the case, emigration becomes ‘easier every year, and the 
Englishman will be much better off in Canada, where he 
can go for a very few ‘pounds, and make a civilised home 
for himself—one worth defending. 

And yet the propertied classes—the owners not only of 
the realised wealth of England, but, under our laws, actually 
of England itself—have the insolence to suggest that these 
landless and homeless Englishmen should be placed in 
barracks, whether they wish it or no, should be taught the 
arts of war, and be made to risk their lives whenever these 
owners of England think their property needs defending ! 

The whole business has come to be a matter of insurance, 
and, obviously, the only fair method is for insurance pre- 
miums to be paid by those who want their property insured. 
If a penny in the £ on the capital value is not sufficient, 
make it threepence, or sixpence, or a shilling. There are any 





number of soldiers to be had if the wages are high enough. 
It is not as risky a trade, on the whole, as railway work or 
coal-mining. 

Of course, these large armies will never be needed—not 
for any purposes of defence, at all events. Germany is no 
more likely to attack us than we are to attack her, or, 
suddenly and without provocation, to invade France. But 
that is the way to talk to those jumpy patriots who see red 
wherever they look, and are so timid withal that they think 
England is doomed unless she has “three keels to one”’ of 
a possible enemy. If they want a heavy insurance, let them 
pay the premium. 

It is difficult to say whether it is more cynical and 
despicably mean for the rich to try and tax the poor man’s 
food so as to make him pay this premium (and incidentally 
raise the rent values of rural land), or to try and force or 
cajole him (unpaid or quite inadequately paid) into fighting 
for the protection of their property. But there is no doubt 
whatever that it is a melancholy sight to see a once great and 
ultra-respectable political party descended so low that its 
two main constructive ideas are Protection and Conscription. 
—Yours, &c., E. M. 

Hale, Cheshire. 

December 23rd, 1904. 


THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—The danger to Parliamentary control of foreign 
policy and hence to control of armaments is again 
illustrated in the conditions attached to the Canadian gift 
of three super-Dreadnoughts. Canada is to have a permanent 
seat on the Imperial Defence Committee, and a voice in 
deciding foreign policy. Mr. Borden was careful to point 
out that the Committee did not technically control foreign 
policy, but he stated quite frankly what is obviously true, 
viz., that “as so many important members of the Cabinet 
attend the Committee, its conclusions are usually accepted 
by the Cabinet, and thus command the support of the 
majority of the House of Commons,” and further “ the Com- 
mittee is constantly obliged to consider foreign policy and 
foreign relations for the obvious reason that defence, and 
especially naval defence, is inseparably connected with such 
considerations.’’ In other words, a Committee of naval and 
military experts and of Ministers, some only of whom will 
be responsible to the House of Commons (for Ministers of 
the other Dominions will have to be included), will decide 
for all practical purposes the foreign policy and armaments 
policy of the country. ; 

Surely the danger of this irresponsible ‘“ Empire 
Cabinet ’’ must be obvious to every lover of Freedom and 
Peace. A recent resolution of the National Peace Council, 
viewing “with grave disquiet the growth, especially in 
connection with the Committee of Imperial Defence, of the 
influence of the professional expert on the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons on the question of foreign policy,’’ is not 
without justification.—Yours, &c., 

Cart Heatu. 

National Peace Council, 167, St. Stephen’s 

House, Westminster, 8.W. 
December 21st, 1912. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—‘ Old Etonian”’ and “Jam Rude Donatus’”’ are 
presumably schoolmasters. I, on the other hand, am not 
a professional instructor of gilded youth; I belong to that 
guilty class of British parents who, as your correspondents 
aver, are mainly responsible for the admitted shortcomings 
of our Public School system. Nevertheless, I agree in 
the main with their strictures upon our conduct in the 
domestic sphere. I agree, also, that the schoolmaster, 
being himself a principal sufferer from our léches, deplores 
as much as anybody the luxury and Philistinism, the lack 
of discipline, the incentives to self-assertion and self- 
indulgence, which so many of his young charges—Etonians 
perhaps in particular—encounter in their home life; and he 
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deserves credit for doing what he can to counteract these 
influences. 

I will not inflict on your readers views which I have 
already expressed elsewhere upon this somewhat prickly 
topic; but at this festive season of the year I may be 
permitted to quote some lines of doggerel which, though 
written ten years ago, still seem apposite :— 

“* Vain, Pedagogue, is thy regret ! 
Thy lads, in each parental parlor, 
Their little whistles daily wet 
With Perrier Jouet or Ayala.” 
—Yours, &c., H. E. M. S&S. 
December 23rd, 1912. 


THE FLOGGING CRAZE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Surely the great argument against all merely 
deterrent legislation is that it tends to satisfy the minds of 
those who might otherwise devote their energies to the far 
more difficult and desirable task of prevention. Lash or no 
lash, there will be procurers and bullies just so long as 
the profits of the White Slave Trade make it worth the while 
of men and women to run the risks attendant on it. And 
the trade in girls will be the most remunerative industry on 
earth just so long as there is a class with the leisure to 
pursue vice, a fund of unconsumed energy to spend in it, 
and the money to practise it under the most pleasant condi- 
tions. And is there not something of irony in the thought 
that men of the class that is the cause of the social evil in 
its worst forms have been voting with righteous indignation 
for the application of the lash to the backs of men who run 
the trade which, but for this class, would not exist? The 
bully under the lash would be the vicarious victim of the 
class he caters for. We flog him for supplying our demand. 
And, in so doing, we seek to shift the responsibility for 
the gravest crime of the society of which we are the ruling 
members from our own complacent backs to his bleeding 
shoulders. 

I do not suggest for a moment that Members of Parlia- 
ment are more immoral than the rest of us; but the bulk 
of them stand for the economic status quo. And to stand 
for the economic status quo seems to me to stand in uncon- 
sciously with the White Slave Trader. The cure of the 
trouble is to be found surely, not in the lash, but in an 
economic revolution, the result of a spiritual awakening of 
the nation, and not least of the class to whom the “ pimp” 
looks for a rich return on the capital he invests.—Yours, 
&e., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

16, Milton Mansion, Queen’s Club Gardens. 


MEREDITH AS A YOUNG MAN’S POET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is something fine in these days of “adult” 
reviews and journals that one is able to find so splendid a 
statement of the attitude and claims of youth as the review 
of Meredith’s poems in a recent issue of THE Nation. Permit 
me, as a young man in love with the life that Meredith loved, 
to express my gratitude to your reviewer. At the same time 
I would like to dissent from one of his statements. 

He says: “ It is not true that the most ethereal, the 
most ecstatic poets, appeal more to youth than those who 
find their beauty in less radiant realities. This may have 
been the case with some young generations; but it has 
certainly not been the case with all, nor is it natural that 
it should always be so.” I can only express my own feel- 
ings ; but I would certainly say that the common tendencies 
of youth have always been toward the ethereal and ecstatic 
expression of life. The sense of wonder does not pass with 
childhood ; indeed, it only intensifies with youth. The 
young man realises “that there are magnificent stakes to be 
played for in life, and that something admirable, not to say 
astonishing, can be made out of that mixed stuff each feels 
himself to be.’’ But it does not follow, therefore, that he 
is satisfied by the passive beauty of the didactic, or even 
the lyric. On the contrary, he shuns shallow pools and low 
hills, seeking for deep waters and stars. To him life presents 
no philosophy, and but a very vague metaphysic. Youth is 
far more moral'than the moralists. 





My first approach to Meredith was through the reading 
of “ Richard Feverel,’”’ that testament of youth. It was with 
feelings wholly ecstatic that I finished the book. Of its 
form I was at no time during the reading acutely conscious. 
Form, as your reviewer remarks, is no obstacle to youth; 
neither, in the first instance, is it an attraction. Wholly 
ecstatic, too, have been my feelings in reading Meredith’s 
poems. However didactic his form may be, even invested 
with beauty, it has rarely any appeal to youth, save when 
it has ethereal qualities. It is that ecstasy behind the bulk 
of Meredith’s poems wherein lies their appeal to youth. But 
Meredith himself puts it finely in the last poem in this 
book— 


‘Once I was part of the musio I heard 
On the boughs or sweet between earth and sky, 
For joy of the beating of wings on high 
My heart shot into the breast of a bird.” 
—Yours, &c., 
Haroup J. Taywor. 
17, Liverpool Lawn, Ramsgate. 


WHO WAS DATCHERY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—It was a surprise to see Messrs. Tait and Cullen 
come up smiling again after being so conclusively knocked 
out a week ago. What on earth is Datchery doing at Cloister- 
ham unless it is to get Jasper hanged for murder, like the 
old gentleman in the Bath-chair in “ Hunted Down’’? And 
what has Datchery got to spy about for, getting damnatory 
clues, if, as Edwin Drood, he was through the whole business 
as intended victim ? 

Surely we must identify Datchery more than anything 
by his jolly temperament (which he displays even when he 
is quite alone) and there is nothing in that of the solemn 
gipsy Helena (fancy her sitting down alone to a pint of 
sherry!) or that gloomy humbug Bazzard (though his dis- 
appearance from Grewgius’s chambers just when Datchery 
appeared in Cloisterham is, of course, suspicious). Surely, 
in the voice of Datchery, in all that he says, one hears 
the very authentic tones of Tartar’s voice. As to Tartar’s 
interest in the affair, I consider that there were certain 
facts still unrevealed which would account for his interest in 
Helena’s brother; otherwise his abrupt intrusion on him in 
his chambers is rather remarkable. There was probably 
some past history connecting Tartar and the Landlesses, 
which Dickens still kept up his sleeve. If not, Tartar had 
interest enough in the boy from the evident concern of Rose 
about him, and the love of abstract justice.—Yours, &c., 


GamMa Kappa. 
December 21st, 1912. 
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NIGHT WANDERERS. 


Tuey hear the bell of midnight toll, 
And shiver in their flesh and soul ; 
They lie on hard, cold wood or stone, 
Iron, and ache in every bone ; 

They hate the night: they see no eyes 

Of loved ones in the starlit skies. 

They see the cold, dark. water near ; 
They dare not take long looks for fear 
They’!l fall like those poor birds that see 
A snake’s eyes staring at their tree. 
Some of them laugh, half-mad ; and some 
All through the chilly night are dumb ; 
Like poor, weak infants some converse, 


And cough like giants, deep and hoarse. 


Wriuram H. Davies. 
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Tue “Nation” Orricr, THurspay Nien. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“ Adventures of War, With Cross and Crescent.’’ By Philip Gibbs 
and Bernard Grant. (Methuen. 2s. net.) 
“The Message of Zoroaster.” By A. S. Wadia. (Dent. 65s. net.) 
“ Georgian Poetry (1911-1912).”’ (The Poetry Bookshop. 3s. 6d. net.) 
“ Roger of Sicily, and the Normans in Lower Italy (1016-1154).” 

By Edmund Curtis. (Putnam. 5s. net.) 

“La Céte d’Emeraude.” Painted by T. Hardwicke Lewis. 

Described by Spencer C. Musson. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Poems.”” By Lucy Masterman. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
‘* Hutchinson’s Popular Botany.” By A. E. Knight and Edward 

Step. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each.) 

‘‘Images Vénitiennes.” Par Henri de Régnier (Paris: 

Fontemoing. 26 fr.) 

“Voyage au Pays de la Quatriéme Dimension.” Par G. de 

Pawlowski. (Paris: Fasquelle. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Général Dagobert (1736-1794).””, Par Arthur Chuquet. (Paris: 

Fontemoing. 7 fr. 50.) 

‘* Le Glas des Monarchies.’”” Roman. Par Henri Baraude. (Paris: 

Grasset. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Die Colonna, Bilder aus Roms Vergangenheit.” Von Griifin Luise 

Xoss. (Leipzig: Klinkhart. M. 11.) 

= *“ * 

Curistmas Eve was the centenary of the birth of Samuel 
Smiles, and though the teaching of “Self-Help” and 
“ Thrift”? cannot be said to be seasonable, Smiles deserves 
to be remembered for the many useful additions which 
he made to the world of books His “ Autobiography,”’ 
edited by Mr. Thomas Mackay, and published half-a-dozen 
years ago by Mr. Murray, is well worth reading as a 
simple and unaffected record of what was in its own way 
a very remarkable career. The eldest of a family of eleven 
children who lost their father at an early age, Smiles took 
his medical degree at Edinburgh at the age of twenty, 
and settled down to a practice in his native town of 
Haddington. The place, according to one of his neighbors, 
the future Mrs. Carlyle, was “the dimmest, deadest spot in 
the Creator’s universe the very air one breathes is 
impregnated with stupidity.’’ Smiles objects to this verdict, 
and tells us that some years later, when Mrs. Carlyle paid 
a visit from London to her native place, she confessed to 
Smiles’s mother that “she was quite as miserable with her 
Genius as she had ever been at Haddington.” 

* * % 

Bur the competition of seven other Haddington doctors 
for the medical care of 3,000 healthy Scots did not offer an 
alluring prospect to Smiles, and he promptly accepted an 
offer to edit the “ Leeds Times,”’ then suffering from the 
competition of the “Northern Star,’’ under Feargus 
O’Connor. At Leeds, Smiles gave great help to the work 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and his first exercise in 
biography was a short “ Life’’ of Joseph Hume, written to 
help Hume to win the constituency. His “ Autobiography ”’ 
contains a number of side-lights on the movement, including 
an account of Ebenezer Elliott, and several letters from 
Cobden ‘which show the energy and skill with which the 
campaign was conducted. Some of Elliott’s literary judg- 
ments are worth quoting. He spoke enthusiastically of 
Keats as “the great resurrectionised Greek,” thought 
Carlyle “the greatest of living poets though not writing in 
rhyme,’ and said that Longfellow’s hexameters in 
“ Evangeline”’ gave “our mighty lyre a new string.’”’ He 
also spoke in terms of much affection of Southey :— 

‘* Southey,” he said, ‘‘ does not like my politics; he thinks 
me rabid; but he admires my poetry. I have two sons in the 
Church; he has gone out of his way to recommend their pro- 
motion and secure livings for them. I am much indebted to 
him for his kindness and goodness. Besides, I admire his 
poetry and his prose, especially his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ which will, 
perhaps, live longer than all that he has written.” 

x x * 

Wuite at Leeds, Smiles made the acquaintance of George 
Stephenson, and after Stephenson’s death he determined to 
write the biography which was the predecessor of the very 
successful series of “ Lives of the Engineers.’’ There is an 
amusing story in the “ Autobiography ”’ of the first reception 


of the work by an audience that, one would imagine, ought 
to have been eager to listen. When, after a great deal of 
labor, Smiles had got the manuscript into shape, he went 
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to the house of Stephenson’s son, Robert, intending to read 
some portions of it over to him and a friend :— 
‘*T sought out some of the most interesting parts,’’ he says, 
‘‘his father’s early life, and the history of the Safety Lamp. 
I read on and on; and when I looked up, Sopwith was drowsy, 
and Robert Stephenson was profoundly asleep! Gracious 
goodness! was this to be the result of my labors with the 
public? But it is true my audience had dined, and dined well. 
When I stopped, Stephenson suddenly looked up, and said, 
‘Oh! I hear very well. Go on, if you please.’ ”’ 
The book appeared in 1857, and within a year it had 
gone through five editions. 
* * * 


’ 


“ LIVES oF THE ENGINEERS ”’ was followed by -“ Industrial 
Biography,” a series dealing with the great mechanical 
inventors, and it is by directing attention to this class of 
biography, and by placing on record many facts that would 
have otherwise been lost, that Smiles has done best service 
to the world of books. Gladstone had a high opinion of both 
works, and wrote a letter to their author in which he con- 
gratulated him on being the first “to have given practical 
expression to a weighty truth—namely, that the character of 
our engineers is a most signal and marked expression of British 
character, and their acts a great pioneer of British history.” 
Smiles’s other books included several further biographies of 
captains of industry, a couple of volumes on the history of 
the Huguenots, a “ History of Ireland” which he confesses 
“was written too hurriedly and scarcely deserved the success 
it obtained,” a good account of the publishing firm of John 
Murray, and the four volumes in which he promulgated the 
“Gospel according to Smiles ”—* Self-Help,” ‘“ Character,” 
“ Thrift,” and “ Duty.” 

* * * 

“ SeLr-HExp,”’ the most successful of these, experienced 
the fate of so many books that have had record sales, and was 
rejected by the first publisher to whom it was offered. The 
firm of Routledge declined the book in 1855 on the ground 
that trade was dull owing to the Crimean War. Four years 
later, when the “ Life of George Stephenson” had made him 
a successful author, Smiles re-wrote the rejected manuscript, 
and offered it to Murray. An edition of 3,000 copies was sold 
before the book had been sent out for review, and at the time 
of Smiles’s death the circulation had reached nearly a quarter 
of a million, while translations had appeared in seventeen 
different languages. It is difficult to account for this extra- 
ordinary vogue which, as Mr. Mackay says, is “a noteworthy 
and characteristic episode in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century.’”’ Evidently the mid-Victorian mind liked 
didacticism, and experienced a vicarious joy in following the 
career of the industrious apprentice. At any rate, Smiles hit 
the popular taste of the period, and “ Self-Help” will have 
to be read by the historian who wishes to understand the 
psychology of the British people at one of their greatest 
periods of commercial expansion. Whether such an historian 
will set as high a value on the book as its author’s contem- 
poraries is more than doubtful. 

* x * 

Last week we drew our readers’ attention to the 
first appearance of “Books that Count.” Students 
of French literature will be glad to supplement 
that useful guide-book to books by M. Gustave 
Lanson’s “Manuel Bibliographique de la Littérature 
Francaise Moderne,” the third and concluding volume of 
which has just been published by Messrs. Hachette. In’ 
dealing with the nineteenth century, M. Lanson’s first 
intention was to exclude all works by living writers; but, 
acting on the principle that “fear of responsibility is not 
a virtue either in bibliography or in anything else,’’ he has 
included books by a score of writers who may be immortal 
but who are yet alive. Among these M. Bergson is the sole 
representative of philosophy, and M. Henri Rochefort of 
journalism. M. Anatole France, M. Paul Bourget, and M. 
Maurice Barrés are the novelists; M. Jules Lemaitre, M. 
Emile Faguet, and M. Rémy de Gourmont stand for criti- 
cism; in “political eloquence” we find M. de Mun, M. 
Ribot, and M. Jaurés; and the four poets are M. Richepin, 
M. Henri de Régnier, M. Vielé-Griffin, and M. Verhaeren. 
It is worth noting that the two latter are not of French 
birth. Finally, M. Jules Lemaitre, M. Paul Hervieu, M. 
Francois de Curel, M. Georges de Porto-Riche, and M. 
Edmond Rostand are the five dramatic writers to be 
included. 
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Rediews. 


AN ADVENTURE IN MECCA. 


“A Modern Pilgrim of Mecca.” By A. J. B. WAvELL, 
F.R.G.S. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A notice of this book resolves itself into a notice of the 
man who wrote it, for Burton has set down for us what the 
pilgrimage to Mecca means, and photographs by Turks and 
Greeks have made the holy places of the Eastern world 
almost as familiar to us as are those of Rome. To begin with, let 
me say the book is written in a good, plain style, without 
pretence, and not a shadow of a pose. It has neither 
pseudo-scientific facts (?) recorded in the notes, nor moral- 
isings on things outside its scope. Mercifully, it has no 
jokes, for nothing mars a book of travel more than joking 
dragged in by a man to whom Allah has not vouchsafed His 
grace. Nor are there any of those long descriptions of the 
scenery, with piles of adjectives, all meaning nothing, with 
which so many travellers mortify us, and annoy themselves 
in turning over dictionaries to find out synonyms for 
“opaline” and “amethyst.” Not but that the writer has 
a gift for setting down in a few words what an Arabian 
landscape looks like, as the following shows: 


“The whole aspect of the country is indescribably wild 
and desolate. 

““No trace of vegetation is to be seen, and the rocks 
assume weird and fantastic shapes, no doubt due to the 
alternatives of great heat and cold, which cause them to split 
in all directions. Far to the south, I saw one range topped 
by a peak which must have approached the snow line. The 
summit was lost in the clouds and guarded by absolutely 
sheer precipices at least two thousand feet in height. 

“Surrounding it and facing us was a sort of vast amphi- 
theatre, and forming a precipitous wall on the inside.” 


This is an admirable descriptive passage, and is 
written to show the reader what the landscape looks like, 
and not to astound him with the cleverness of him who writes. 
I quote it, for it is one of the few passages of the kind in 
the whole book. The journey seems to have been undertaken 
partly in a spirit of adventure, partly from a desire to 
accustom the author to Oriental ways, and fit him for 
exploration of parts of Arabia hitherto unexplored. For 
this the title of “Haji” (pilgrim) is certainly a useful 
thing to have, as it invests a man, if not with sanctity, as 
some suppose, still with a certain interest of its own. 
Arabia has always interested travellers, and the names of 
Burton, Blunt, Palgrave, and others, show the kind of men 
on whom its spell has worked. 

Let me say here that the writer of the book continues 
worthily the best traditions of the past. His endurance, 
modesty, and cheerfulness in circumstances which, at 
times, must have been pretty hard to bear, contrast most 
favorably with the attitude of the much-advertised “ African 
Explorers,” who go out with bearers, enormous camps, wire- 
less telegraphy to keep the British public well informed of 
when and how they have murdered some defenceless animals 
with their quick-firing rifles . . . “and all 
trumperie.”’ 

This latest pilgrim took no evening clothes; did not 
sit in the door of his tent to see his bearers flogged ; sent 
home no telegrams; and never in his book cants about 
“superior races,” “ white man’s burdens,” and never waves 
the flag. For this relief, Great God of Taste and Common- 
sense, we give Thee thanks, after perusing some of the 
nauseating books of “African Explorers,” writing with an 
eye upon their royalties. Arabian travellers have to graduate 
in a hard school. Even to wear the “ Ihram ”’ (the two bath 
towels which is all the clothing that a pilgrim is allowed 
upon the most important days of the Haj), to go bare-headed 
and bare-footed in the Arabian sun is no light matter for 
a man born in the North. 

The centre of interest has of late years been shifted, 
as regards the Moslem world, so much westward— 
Tripoli, Morocco, and of late Turkey—that people are 
apt to forget that,in Arabia, conditions have but little changed 
since the days of Mohammed. Turkey derives its importance 
in the eyes of Moslems solely because its Sultan is the 
possessor of Mecca and Medina, the sacred places in the 
estimation of all trae Mohammedans. Millions of men, in 


their 
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Africa, in India, and in the furthest East, daily pray with 
their faces towards Mecca, that is, as nearly as the varia- 
tion of the compass permits them. The first thing that 
Mulai-Abd-el-Assiz, the deposed Sultan of Morocco, did, 
when he found himself released from the supposed cares of 
State, was to make the pilgrimage. He was a poor though 
amiable governor. In going to Mecca he showed himself 
My friend, El Kaid-el-Mehdi-el- 
Menebhi, perhaps the most outstanding figure in Morocco, 
after the fall of his master, followed his example. The 
old proverb had it, that to see Rome was to lose your faith : 
“Roma veduta, fede perduta.’’ This cannot be said of 
Mecca. 

Mecca, on the contrary, only seems to strengthen 
faith—that is, among the Arabs, for I have no experience 
of the Turks. Thus, such an adventure as the writer’s—-for 
despite the sedulously quiet key in which the narrative is 
pitched, the danger of the enterprise peeps through in every 
line—is of the greatest interest to any student of the Kast. 
I notice several reviewers have contrasted this modern 
pilgrimage with those of Burton, of Badia, and of Keene, 
alleging that all risk has disappeared. I, who have ‘often 
talked the matter over with Arabs and with Moors, 
planning how best I could disguise myself to go to Mecca, 
know how much they were deceived. 


a good Mohammedan. 


The book proves this. It starts with an unnecessary 
explanation of the beginnings of Mohammedanism. It 
touches on the prayers, the early caliphs, and on the 
Prophet. It contains one pregnant sentence: ‘“ The history 


_ of Islam is a record of bloodshed and debauchery, but not 


more so than that of Christendom.’’ This is the key that 
unlocks the writer’s mind. It shows it is quite unprejudiced, 
not very sympathetic, but in the main generous and fair 
to men of other faiths. Of course, he has all the prejudices 
of a well-educated young Englishman of his class and 
bringing-up, but they are the prejudices of class and 
bringing-up; and not inherent in the man. Thus, though 
his sentiments are often those of the young officer 
without experience of the world, his practice is quite 
different, and never once in the whole book does he assume 
an air as of superiority towards the men he meets. His 
friends or servants, for the word in Arabic for a servant 
really means a friend, are really his friends; and though 
perhaps he might be tempted in a military club to call 
them “ niggers,’ in actual practice, he, Abdul Wahid, the 
Bagdadi Mazaudi the black from Zanzibar, are all com- 
panions on his pilgrimage. 

In fact, he was most fortunate in his choice of men 
to go on such a journey, for Abdul Wahid understood 
English, and Masaudi being a Swahili, which language Mr. 
Wavell spoke, they were able to converse, even before the 
Arabs, secretly. He explains that the language difficulty was 
not the greatest that he had to face. Persians and Turks, 
Malays and Javanese, Albanians, Bosnians, men from 
Morocco and from Zanzibar, others from Muscat and 
Bagdad, with Indians and Circassians, and all the repre- 
sentatives of all the races who profess Islam, jostle each 
other on the pilgrimage. Although their tongues are 
different, the forms of prayer, the salutations, and all the 
intimate and trifling customs that constitute a kind 
of brotherhood amongst the different members of one creed, 
were all identical. The danger lay in the transgression of 
the unwritten law of Arab manners, just as it would be if 
an Arab in the Middle Ages had intended to visit some 
well-known Christian shrine. He says, for instance, that 
a man, after he takes a bath, if someone said to him 
“Naiman,” and he was at a loss to answer, would at 
once be known for what he was—that is, a Frank. In 
the same way, an Arab who, if one said, “ How do you do,” 
to him, replied, “No thank you,’’ would be known as a 
foreigner, no matter how his clothes were cut, or what his 
command of the language of the place. So that, disguise 
it as he may, the fact remains, that from the moment 
that he got out of the train at the Medina station his 
life was in his hands—not in his, the Arabs would 
have said, but in the hands of Allah; and he appears 
to have been contented that it should be, even as they say. 

His preparation for the journey was of the simplest ; 
but the long practice of prayers, responses, rites, customs, 
and of social uses, must have taken years. One thing was in his 
favor, which no other European visitor to Mecca had: that 
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was the Hejaz Railway. Without it, from the first day 
when he lefi Syria in the caravan, the danger would have 
been extreme. Four days he passed in the pilgrim train, an 
experience few men would like to undergo, but which, 
though he suffered from a sharp attack of fever, he makes 
light of. But then, a caravan would have consumed a 
month, with all the dangers of detection by the way, the 
attention of the Arab camel-drivers, and all the perils of the 
road. 

Still, in the bare carriages of the Hejaz Railway, with 
Abdul Wahid and Mazaudi, several Turkish officers, some 
Syrian pilgrims, “and some very dirty Moroccans,” the 
risk of being found out for a Christian could not have been 
small. No doubt, as there were Turkish officers in the 
company, his life would not have been in danger in the 
train. Still, there were only two alternatives, to go on 
to Medina, where perhaps even the Turkish officers could 
not have protected him, or be sent back to Damascus, and 
lose his journey, for he could not easily have set out again 
from the same place, after a false start. A bout of 
malarial fever, which surprised him on the second 
day, did but bring out the natural kindness of his fellow- 
travellers, who crushed themselves into the smallest space 
to give him room to lie upon the floor. 

In this little incident the writer shows us, incidentally 
(for he is not a man of many words), the real kindness of the 
people and his own special aptitude as an Arabian traveller. 
It must have been discouraging enough to be laid low with 
fever at the very outset of the journey in what he, with 
considerable excuse, styles “the accursed train.’’ He cer- 
tainly did Mecca thoroughly, seeing the holy places with 
the best of the pilgrims; throwing the stones on Gibel 
Arafat ; kissing the Kuaba; and burning and shivering by 
day and night in the Thram. On several occasions he came 
near to detection; but his readiness and cool head 
brought him through every difficulty. He seems to 
think that even had he been discovered, the matter might 
have been arranged, for money—or, as we call it, black- 
mail, in our Christian lands. As a last resource, he might 
have taken refuge with the Sherif of Mecca; but had he 
been found out at Gibel Arafat there would have been no 
chance, for the fierce crowd would certainly have killed him 
on the spot. Medina, as he says, is much more dangerous 
than is Mecca, as it is small, the crowd of pilgrims not so 
great, and the inhabitants are at the same time more 
fanatical and more wide-awake. 

The chief adventure that the author had was on the 
road from Medina to Yembo with a caravan. One Saad, a 
Bedouin Arab, seems to have thought that he could play 
with the young Dervish (the character the writer had 
assumed), but found out his mistake. “So insolent did he 
eventually become that I decided to shoot him ”’ (a resolution 
which, on more than one occasion, his Reviewer has arrived 
at in relation to his guides). “ Informed of that intention, he 
suggested that we should have it out with swords when we 
got into camp,” a sporting offer which the author closed with 
on the spot, and would no doubt have given a good account 
of himself had not the Arab suddenly climbed down, on 
hearing (this, of course, was a lie, told by one of the natives) 
that the writer was a nephew of the Governor of Yembo. 

This sort of incident enlivens books of travel, especially 
when told without a trace of swagger, and in absolute good 
faith. 

The book is interesting, and though written in a minor 
key, lets one see clearly what kind of man the writer is. 
Burton perhaps had more to battle with; but the writer of 
the book, had he been called upon, would have fought just 
as strongly. His peril on occasions was not slight. Now, 
when he has returned, having endured the heat and cold, 
flies, lice, and dirt ; the insolence of the Arab camel-drivers ; 
the arrogance of Turks in office; and the discomfort of the 
Thram ; the question that arises is: Was it worth the while? 
Considered as a journey, perhaps it was not; for Burton 
did Mecca and Medina for all time; but as a feat of 
courage and endurance, most certainly it was. The right 
to call yourself (being a Christian) El Haj is worth a little 
trouble, and the experience, though rough and dangerous, 
well worth the cost. If there is any doubt in any- 
body’s mind of the great interest of the actual pilgrimage, 
this passage should go far to wipe it out. “The uniform 
movement of this vast concourse” (he is speaking of the 
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Friday prayer in the Haram of Mecca)'“ during the prayer, 
and the strange silence that prevails, appeal strongly to the 
imagination. During the segeda, that phase of prayer when 
the forehead is placed on the earth, not a sound but the 
cooing of the pigeons breaks the brooding silence. Then, 
as the hundred thousand or more worshippers rise to their 
feet, the rustle of garments and clink of weapons sweeps 
over the space like a sudden gust.’’ That the author may 
live a thousand years is my prayer to Allah; but if he does, 
he will probably hear that rustle of garments and clink 
of weapons at his last hour. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





ARTIST AND PURITAN. 


“The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 1833-1911.” 
Edited by ERNESTINE MILLS. (Longmans. 10s. 6d, net.) 


Tue letters and the biographical details collated in this 
volume present to us a personality which to many readers 
will appear something like a contradiction in terms. For 
the late Frederic James Shields was both a Calvinistic 
Puritan and a fine imaginative artist: two incompatibles 
which the average intelligence finds it very hard to reconcile. 
It is, of course, true that the old idea that the Puritan is 
incapable of art has died out. A wider and saner conception 
of art perceives that Puritan iconoclasm destroyed only to 
rebuild in its own image; and that the structure which re- 
sulted was, if less outwardly attractive, at least as sincerely 
expressive of its own esthetic ideal. But it was Puritan art 
nevertheless, as distinct from that which it replaced as is 
the north from the south. Whereas the art of Shields is 
not distinctively Puritan, except in so far as that which was 
English in the mid-nineteenth century can be called Puritan. 
It is closely allied in feeling with that of the pre-Raphaelite 
group, to which the artist was attached. It aimed at and 
achieved the rhythm and flow of fine linear design; it was 
inspired by the higher literary ideas, and perhaps con- 
strained a little by pre-Raphaelite punctiliousness. But, 
above its orderliness and tendency to preciousness, it rose 
to considerable heights of imaginative poetry, and even in 
his religious painting, where one would expect dog- 
matic theology to exercise a baneful influence, the quality of 
the spiritual ecstasy is lofty and universal in its essence. 

A gloomy Calvinist—that is one’s first impression of 
Shields from these pages. Making due allowance for his 
upbringing and for the terrible struggle of his early years, 
one cannot help recoiling a little from his personality. An 
uncontrollable piety that was not content with shutting out 
natural and harmless pleasures from its possessor, but must 
needs seek to impose a similar unnatural existence upon 
two hapless younger brothers; that must preface every day’s 
diary with the formula, “ Wash, prayer, Bible, breakfast ”’ 
(subsequently abbreviated to W, P, B, B!); that interlarded 
every letter he wrote with invocations of the Deity; 
that held him fast-bound by a chain of pessimism 
about everything and everybody—this is the picture that the 
early letters and diaries draw for us. One would suspect 
that a man who wrote so much about his own and other 
people’s sins would be an intolerable nuisance in any social 
circle, but this undeniably was not the case with Shields. 
The letters of Gabriel Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, and 
others who combined, with unflinching seriousness of purpose, 
a keen realisation of the joy of life, prove that he was a 
much-valued intimate of their happy and—despite manifold 
troubles—laughter-loving circle. 

Was it merely artistic sympathy that drew them to him? 
Not entirely. Shields, whatever his theology, was capable 
of a truly Christian goodness in the conduct of his life, 
from which the self-righteousness, suggested by his self- 
chastisements, was conspicuously absent. His own fierce 
struggles left in him a poignant sympathy with the sufferings 
of others. His intolerance of what he believed to be evil 
and frivolous things softened in the case of friends less 
serious-minded than himself into something that was almost 
benevolence. A martyr to nerves himself—a street organ, 
a screeching parrot, or a motor horn was a calamity from 
which it took him days to recover, and which was responsible 
for his constant removals from one house to another—he 
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The Decade 1901-1911 


saw the passing of many of 


The Great Victorians 


Edward VII, Burdett-Coutts, Davitt, Devonshire, Dufferin, Galton, Gilbert, 

Harcourt, Hooker, Huggins, Holman Hunt, Irving, Jebb, Kelvin, Lecky, 

Meredith, Florence Nightingale, Rhodes, Salisbury, Herbert Spencer, Stainer, 

Stubbs, Swinburne, Temple, Toole, Watts, Westcott, Whistler, are a few 
of the distinguished names. The 


Three New Volumes 


of the Dictionary of 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


cover this period and bring that indispensable work up to date. The cost is 


15s. each vol. cloth 


20s . half morocco 


The complete work, being the 22 volumes of the Re-issue on Thin Paper, and the 
three new volumes, may now be had. 


The cost of the 25 volumes now is 


£18 - 15 - 0 cloth 
£26 - 2-0 half morocco 


The Dictionary of National Biography contains over 30,000 concise, scholarly 
records of distinguished Britons; some 70,000 closely-printed columns of clear type. 
Each life is written and initialled by a scholar of distinction in his particular 
sphere. 
The mere list of contributors is a list of the famous historians, scholars and 
men of letters of the time. | 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS :— 


Daily News.—‘‘ The sincerity of the personal estimates in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’—a sincerity which 
caused a sensation in the case of the life of King Edward 
VII.—is, in our opinion, one of the most creditable features 
of the work. These lives of the illustrious—some of them 
illustrious in a large, some in a small way—make varied 
and far from dry reading. How delightful to find a book 
of reference so readable as this.’’ 


Standard.—‘‘ We can congratulate Sir Sidney Lee and 
his collaborators on their far-reaching diligence, their happy 
sense of proportion, and their impartiality. The Dictionary 
will hold its own for many years to come as a valuable and 
indispensable work of reference.” 





Pall Mall Gasette.—‘‘ The final volume of the Second 
Supplement is no wit behind its predecessors, either in the 
attraction of its contents or the efficiency of its execution.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ A high level of accuracy has 
been maintained, and all concerned deserve praise for their 
share in a most useful work.”’ 

British Weekly.— Of the general merits of the Supple- 
ment I cannot speak too warmly. The book bears to be 
tried by the highest standard, and is a contribution of 
singular worth to the literature of our country.” 

Daily Chronicle,‘ Here, if we enquire within, is a 
vast array of public property—milestones in a nation’s march 
of intellect. The ‘ Dictionary’ is a credit to the genius 
of the British Empire.” 


Send for Prospectus containing the fullest information, together with 
important opinions, as also particulars of a scheme of purchase 


on the instalment plan by the payment of £1 monthly. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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was capable of the profoundest sympathy with the nervous- 
ness that waits upon the artistic temperament. His con- 
ception of friendship was vigorous and practical. Con- 
stantly he is found fighting the battles of his fellow-artists, 
the great power of literary expression that he possessed 
proving a most valuable weapon when a refractory committee 
or a newspaper editor had to be written to. In one instance 
at least he performed an act of rare self-abnegation. In the 
scheme for the decoration of the Manchester Town Hall he 
was nominated with Ford Madox Brown for a section of 
the work. He subsequently gave up his share of the com- 
mission to the elder artist, for no further reason apparently 
than that it was an unprecedented chance for the latter to 
show his powers as an historical painter. 

Mrs. Mills’s biography tells us that Frederic Shields 
was born at Hartlepool, the son of a bookbinder with latent 
artistic instincts that had been sternly repressed by his 
parents. John Shields, however, encouraged his son to 
follow art, at any rate to an extent that was reconcilable 
with the making of a living. To this end, he was placed 
with a commercial lithographer, named Cowan, in Man- 
chester, at a wage of five shillings a week, on which he had 
to support life. In his next situation he was paid seven 
shillings for copying bobbin tickets—a wonderful rise in 
fortune. The record of this period of semi-starvation is set 
forth with simple eloquence by Shields himself. Besides 
this, his father’s family was tainted with consumption, of 
which disease both parents and a younger sister died while 
Shields was yet a boy, leaving him with the care of two 
young brothers. He was not altogether successful in dis- 
charging the latter task. He failed altogether to make them 
see the attraction of his austere rule of life, and after a short 
time both of them fled his fraternal supervision, and found 
situations in overworked and underpaid employments. 
Frederic Shields’s letters to the “erring’’ youths are not 
pleasant reading; they breathe the vindictiveness of a too 
rigid piety. But in his efforts to provide for the family 
generally after their father died, he showed a rare unselfish- 
ness and devotion. Both the unfortunate brothers died of 
consumption, and of the lack of a chance to live. 

After a time his circumstances improved and he was 
encouraged to submit a drawing for the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ to Ruskin. In due course the Oracle replied :— 


““ Nothing can be more wonderful than this drawing—but 
I think your conception of Christian false—Christian was no 
Puritan. I consider Puritanism merely pachydermatous Chris- 
tianity, apt to live in mud. But you need study among the 
higher Italians—you have been too much among the 
Northerners.”’ 


Shields was then living on a few shillings a week, so 
Ruskin’s suggestion that he should visit the higher Italians 
was about as practical as would have been a medical recom- 
mendation to winter abroad. Later, Shields consulted him 
as to his chances as a painter. “I know well enough,” 
returned the Oracle, “without looking at your painting, 
that you can’t paint, and have been wasting your time. No 
Puritan can paint; but also your drawing is all against it.”’ 
This opinion was modified very considerably in after years. 
But at the time, it was, perhaps, as well that there was a 
more cheery counsellor, Charles Kingsley, to advise Shields 
not to “mind what Mr. Ruskin says.’’ In 1865, Shields 
was elected a member of the Old Water-Color Society. 
During the same year he paid a lengthy visit to London, and 
from this time onward he was constantly resident in the 
Metropolis. 

He had made some friends and was rapidly making 
others; his talent was being recognised, and commissions 
were coming to him; everything pointed to the normal 
development of an ascetic nature, dominated by art and 
piety, and sweetened only by the intellectual sympathy 
of his male associates. Suddenly, at the age of forty, 
Shields, after “a day of anxious irresolution,’’ married 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, and, the same day, went 
off to Blackpool, alone, with a male friend! We can but 
follow the example of the discreet editor of these pages, 
and say as little as possible of this amazing union. One 
need only read two or three of Shields’s letters to his wife 
to pity and sympathise with both of them, but more 
especially with the latter. A far more pleasant theme is 
his relationship to the notable artists of his day. This 
volume includes letters, not only from Rossetti, Madox 





Brown, Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes, but also from 
Watts, Sir Noel Paton, and many another who was 
then vitalising the art and literature of England. 
Apart from the interesting personality of Shields himself, 
the most fascinating pages are those which contain the 
letters of his bosom friends, Rossetti and Madox Brown. 
These letters throw not a little fresh light on the thought 
and way of life of these two painters, thoroughly as they 
revealed themselves in the “ Pre-Raphaelite Letters and 
Diaries,’’ and other cognate literature dealing with what was, 
on the whole, a great and humane movement. 

We have said little of Shields’s own undertakings. The 
reader will find full details of the most important of them— 
notably, the finely dramatic illustrations to Defoe’s “ Plague 
of London,”’ the Eaton Hall chapel windows, the great series 
in the Chapel of the Ascension, Bayswater, and the moving 
illustrations to the second edition of Gilchrist’s “Life of 
Blake,’’ concerning which Kossetti wrote that Shields had 
“ half-made the book.’’ In general, it is clear that Shields 
was strongly influenced by Rossetti, and we may surmise 
that this influence supplied something that was very 
necessary to Shields’s art. From Rossetti he could learn 
nothing in drawing and little or nothing in design. But it 
would seem that all that was truly human in him responded 
to the humanity of Rossetti, and that in the beauty- 
worshipper the Calvinist discovered an idealism that ran 
parallel with, though it could never meet, his own. Mrs. 
Mills has written a life that was well worth writing. A 
few of the diary entries might perhaps have been omitted 
on the score of triviality, but, with this exception, there is 
nothing in her book that is superfluous or ill-judged. Her 
portrait of Shields stands out firm and true against the back- 
ground of the richly varied society in which he moved—an 
intimate portrait, reverently, yet justly, drawn. 





WE CHILDREN. 


‘A Child’s Day.” By WALTER DELA Mare. (Constable. 5s, 
net.) 

“Kensington Rhymes.” By Compron MACKENZIE. (Secker. 
5s. net.) 


‘Elfin Song: A Book of Verse and Pictures.” By FLORENCE 
HARRISON. (Blackie. 6s. net.) 


WHuHILst an instinct for verse is commoner among children 
than their eiders, a capacity to distinguish between good 
verse and bad is even rarer. The crudest matter and the 
simplest rhythmic beat are enough to set the child’s senses 
agog. A certain small boy was taken from the atmosphere 
of his own home to a Band of Hope meeting, and heard 
a number of earnest people sing :— 

No matter what landlords say, 

We’re going to clear the way, 

Our army’s rising, all surprising, 

Deeds of bravery banish slavery, 

All get ready for the strife, 

We're going to clear the way ! 


and the abominable jingle still runs in his head, after 
twenty years. He also carried about many delightful nursery 
rhymes in his mind, but he accepted good and bad with 
equal zest. The mere gallop of rhythm was all he needed, 
and it did not matter whether it was true or false. And 
so it is with most children. When, therefore, we are 
asked to pass judgment upon verses for children, it is clear 
that if we are to consider them from the child’s point of 
view the most elementary test will suffice. Each of these 
three books passes it easily; either will make any but 
one child in a thousand thoroughly content for an hour or 
two, and give him rhyme-treasure to carry about until next 
Christmas comes, perhaps longer. But this is not the true 
test to make. If this kind of work is to rise above the 
commonplace, it must satisfy, not only children, but also the 
child that never grows up in any of us; and to do this, it 
must at once capture the spirit of that child, and express 
it with an artistic fitness that shall do no violence to our 
mature understanding. It must combine the child’s spirit 
with the craftsmanship of the poet, a task the difficulty of 
which accounts for the rarity of children’s verse of durable 
value, and gives it high distinction in poetry. One of these 
books constantly comes near to the achievement, the others 
but occasionally, if at all. 
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There is in this essential child a kind of reckless yet 
wholly sane unreason. Experience is not referred back to 
other experience, and being thus isolated it probably finds 
an expression that is not a whit the less significant because 
it happens to be nonsense. The present writer has a very 
great friend, whose age is three. He has a quite definite 
philosophy of the world, and it is almost entirely embraced 
by the single phrase, “ What for?’’ ‘“ This (in deference to 
his vocabulary) is a very nice chocolock.’’ ‘“ What for? ”’ 
Or, “ Be careful, or you’ll fall down.” “ What for?”’ It 
is just this excellent inconsequence that we want in this 
kind of poetry. It is a quality quite distinct from that 
of poetry about children, and not inspired by the child 
in man; quite distinct, for example, from Swinburne’s 
poems of children, which have, indeed, the tenderness of 
childhood itself, but are moved by a mature and strictly 
reasonable spirit. And the nonsense, if it is to enrich 
literature, must be governed by the laws of poetry, and 
not those of wit. Lear’s nonsense is obviously the nonsense 
of a sprightly adult; there is nothing in it of that “ What 
for?” 

Before we began to read Mr. de la Mare’s book we were 
confident of finding it to be the right thing, for his other poetry 
has a rich strain of this very quality of wise inconsequence. 
Readers of his work will know with what deft art he 
captures those elusive frolics of the reason that are the 
adventurous and daily holiday of the child-mind. It is 
not the work of a great imagination, but of a perfectly 
unconcerned detachment from recorded experience. He is, 
normally, a poet who would scarcely be surprised at golden 
rain or a singing tree, and if he came across them he 
would have no difficulty in reporting them in a strangely 
appropriate metrical device. And yet his “Child’s Day” is 
disappointing. The title-page tells us that his verses were 
written “to pictures by Carine and Will Cadby.’’ These 
pictures are charming photographs of a charming little girl, 
but the poet in Mr. de la Mare is constrained by the limita- 
tions of his scheme. Not always; sometimes he breaks away 
altogether, and is admirable. All the time, indeed, we 
are conscious of the child in the poetry, but it is a child 
being constantly directed to a given task, which is not 
delightful to watch. He would like to say.“ What for?’’ 
but has been told that it is not sense. And so, although 
we can think of no living poet who has a fitter temper than 
Mr. de la Mare for this work, and although he is within 
a ‘word of proving it throughout this book, we must wait 
till another time for the child in him to sing itself out. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie would hardly know the meaning 
of “ What for?”’ but he makes good cheery rhymes that, 
without striving for poetry, have wit and high spirits, and 
succeed completely in their aim, save for a rather distressing 
sophistication that intrudes here and there. When your 
ship is heeling over too far on the Round Pond, it doesn’t 
occur to you that it is “a five-and-sixpenny ship that was 
warranted not to upset,’’ and when she is in danger of 
wreck in the bath, you don’t know that the roar of the 
tempest is really only the roar of the waste-plug. But 
Mr. Mackenzie, we are glad to say, gives advice that we can 
support :— 

“Tell people of this book round Kensington; 
Mention with kind encouragement the author, 
And get the money from your Uncle John.” 

Mr. Monsell’s drawings have the same heartiness as the 
author’s lines. 

Miss Florence Harrison writes skilfully-turned verses 
about elves, and the Banshee, and witches, and all the 
often-explored world of Fairyland. There is frequently 
a quite notable technical cunning in her work, and the fancy 
is charming enough. But it is the fancy of a ‘‘ grown-up,”’ 
not the adventure of the child in a “grown-up.” Skill 
and an easy fancy are the qualities, too, that we find 
in her pictures. 





NAVAL OFFICERS, PRESENT AND PAST. 


“Jock Scott, Midshipman: His Log.” By ‘ AURORA.” 
(Arnold. 5s. net.) 


“ Shipmates.” By A.E.LOANE. (Arnold. 6s.) 


More contrasts than similarities are presented by these two 
books, both dealing with naval men. For one thing, the periods 





are different, and the Navy itself has in many respects 
greatly changed. “ Jock Scott ’’ is all but up to date, whereas 
“ Shipmates” consists of “ portraits from memory of naval 
officers who were born between 1805 and 1827.”’ 

The styles, too, are different. According to a publisher’s 
note, the author of “ Jock Scott, Midshipman,”’ is a distin- 
guished naval officer still on the active list, who keeps his 
name dark lest he should be hampered in carrying out his 
duties. He writes like a midshipman—a rather naive mid- 
shipman—when he remembers to do so, which is chiefly in 
letters home; and his patches of explanation for the benefit 
of ignorant landsmen are somewhat conspicuous and some- 
times slightly contemptuous. Otherwise his tone reminds 
one most of a naval officer making an after-dinner speech to 
civilians. It is humorous description or narration, well 
spiced with irresponsible chaff at his own, his fellows’, 
and everybody else’s expense, as when he says in his preface: 
“ Authors are a modest class of people as a rule—or pretend 
they are. . . . I cannot bring myself down to their 
humble frame of mind. I think this is rather a good book, 
and I think I may be allowed to say so.”’ 

Certainly, it is most amusing ; though in rattling along 
at a breakneck pace with, very frequently, a wink in the 
other eye, and in extracting the comedy from every mis- 
adventure, it is doubtful whether it does not distort the 
picture by glossing over too much the serious, strenuous side 
of modern naval life. Stoppages of leave, courts martial, 
butting the admiral in the wind, or giving the captain a 
ducking, are all right to laugh about—afterwards—in the 
after-dinner mood. All’s well that ends well, is peculiarly 
applicable to the Navy. Young officers who aim at a career 
do not find everything a joke nowadays ; they have to work, 
and probably they are worried a good deal more than Jock 
Scott’s happy-go-lucky comments would lead one to believe. 

The author has, besides, in fine perfection, the gentle- 
manly art, which only a geniality like his can excuse, of 
regarding people outside his own set or rank as another sort 
of cattle, very funny at their best, or else nothing. In his 
account of Commander’s defaulters, he may, indeed, be 
laughing up his sleeve. Too many, without laughing up their 
sleeves, have solemnly assumed that such a slap-dash pro- 
cedure was necessary to the discipline, customs, tradition, 
and so forth, of His Majesty’s Navy. 

“So I was present that day at Commander’s defaulters. 

There was a string of miscellaneous, apologetic-looking men 

assembled for judgment, in charge of the master-at-arms and 

ship’s corporals (the ship’s staff of police). The procedure was 
simple, and might be copied by our courts of justice with 
advantage. But though the culprit was always asked what 
he had to say, no attention seemed to be given to what he 
did say pcs 
““The worst case of illegality, I won’t say injustice (you 

see I had inherited a legal mind from my father, who was a 
barrister), was that of a young stoker who was in the report 
for not slinging a clean hammock. There was no evidence 
forthcoming at all, as the officer of his division, an engineer 
sub-lieutenant, was in a boiler and apparently wasn’t attain- 
able. The Commander promptly altered the charge to that of 
heing improperly dressed; he had a small tear on the sleeve 
of his jumper, and his hair was an inch or so too long, and 
he got five days’ 10A without the option of an appeal. How- 
ever, they all went away quite satisfied.” 

Doubtless they were wise to look satisfied and to save up 
their remarks for another occasion; but so little has the 
procedure, which Jock Scott recommends to courts of 
justice, given universal satisfaction that, after long and 
loud complaints, commanders have recently been reminded 
of their duties, and the work of ships’ police and also 10A 
punishment have both been modified. It was too like whack- 
ing a dog for not coming to heel. 

Slap-up is the word that insists on coming into one’s 
mind for Jock Scott’s breezy descriptiveness. ‘ Shipmates,” 
on the other hand, is very quietly written, with a sense of 
character, a tolerance for foibles, and tenderness of 
memory for those old officers honorably dead. Its portraits 
are really such; possibly, the last we shall get, warm from 
life, of men who are fast fading into the remoter chill of 
history. Not that the book lacks humor; there is plenty 
of it, and plenty of good stories. But it is one of those 
books which are not easy either to sum up or to take to 
pieces. Shaw, the adviser of everyone but himself; 
Blissett, the “swearing*anachronism,”’ who said out loud 
during a sermon, “ D——d if I believe that! Do you, my 
dear?” and then made his apologies at the end by looking 
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crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt top. Sixteen Illustrations from 
pictures by famous artists. 38. 6d. net. 

“The subject is elaborately dealt with. The romance of 
the. sea provides many vivid stories.”"—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“This is an original and fF. WF way of treating a good 
subject. Finely illustrated.” of Reviews. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. By Rev. James BurRNs, M.A., Author of 
*“‘Sermons in Art.” Large crown 68vo., cloth boards, gilt top. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“An exceptionally well-chosen volume.”—EZzpository Times. 


THE UNFETTERED WORD: A Series of Read- 
ings for the Quiet Hour. By J. D. Jongs, M.A., B.D. Cloth 
boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Pleasant and well-written readings, distinguished by 
breadth of view and great tolerance.”—lLiverpool Coveier. 


VOICES OF TO-DAY: Studies of Representa- 
tive Modern Preachers. By Hue SINcLAIR. Large crown 
8vo., cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Such a book is not easy to write. e« 

to recognise in these es a graphic power and a fund of 

imagination that make the sketches real and living. Mr. Sinclair 
| Fe dull. His portraits are always interesting.”—Life of 








One cannot fail 





Obtainable through all booksellers, er copies will be sent direct by 
the Publishers, carefully packed, on receipt of remittance. 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London. 
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at the clergyman through his binoculars, and ejaculating, 
with cordial approval, “And a d——d good sermon, too!” 
—they and the other old officers are all part of a group from 
which—just because it is so well drawn as a whole—they 
cannot readily be detached. 

In one respect, they are rather surprising. Mr. Loane 
mentions how they stuck together in a little society of their 
own, which kept itself apart from the rest of the world. But 
although such little societies, especially those on half-pay, 
are apt to become slightly stuffy, the book abounds in fine 
sayings of width and sweep. 


‘* A tidy man is nearly always secretive.” 

‘* Our religion is like children’s rules when playing. They 
say: ‘If you touch me here or there, or if the ball goes over 
that fence, it’s not to count.’ ”’ 

‘‘ People are too fond of expecting gratitude for things 
they were never even asked to do. They ought to remember 
what a canny old Scot said a couple of hundred years ago: 
‘There is no injury worse nor compulsory kindness.’ ”’ 

“Quarrels between men and women, rich and poor, old 
and young, are never atoned. They use different weapons and 
obey different rules.” 

‘Her troubles were always like an expansive gas. One 
was enough to fill her mind, and a dozen could do no more.” 

**Tt does no harm to look at both sides of a question; but 
you have to drop one of them if you want to get any for- 
rarder.” 

“We are told that the action of good and evil are 
eternal, but if a man does me an injury and I endure it, and 
take care not to pass it on in any shape or form, have I not 
destroyed that portion of evil? In the same way, can I not 
arrest and destroy good by accepting it thanklessly and letting 
it die uselessly within me? ”’ 


In a lighter vein are Shaw’s remark: “It’s always 
difficult enough to know what a woman thinks; but if she 
doesn’t talk, you are absolutely in the dark,’’ and the boat- 
swain’s wife’s description of Mrs. Hobbes: “She looks as 
if she’d bin buried and dug hup again.” 


“Shipmates”’ is a book which can be read with much 
quiet enjoyment. 





ST. JOHN HANKIN’S PLAYS. 


“The Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin.” Introduction by 
JOHN DRINKWATER. (Secker. 3 vols. 25s. net.) 


Tue untimely death of St. John Hankin disables a critic of 
the drama from expressing a definite view of his genius as 
a writer for the stage. Was it, indeed, genius—a distinct 
and fertile gift—at all? Would his powers have developed 
much beyond the point which this collection of his plays 
reveals? Neither Mr. Drinkwater’s interesting introduction 
nor the works themselves give a decided answer to these 
questions. Hankin never wrote a great play. His own 
reflections on the drama show him to have been fully in 
sympathy with great work, and to be an intelligent friend 
of the movement of reform. He had a personal view of life ; 
he developed a style remarkable for its ease—almost its 
grace—of manner, combined with a real, if a little 
mechanical, power of construction; he had wit; he had a 
sense of truthfulness in literature. These qualities promised 
to carry him far ; but somehow they were frozen—arrested— 
in their march and combination. There is some progress; 
but not much. “ The Last of the De Mullins,”’ his final play 
of any elaboration, is better than “The Return of the 
Prodigal.” But it attests no fresh discovery about his craft. 
Mr. Drinkwater suggests want of passion as the chief 
defect of Hankin’s art and temperament. Want of vitality, 
of good spirits, is perhaps a closer criticism. He was a 
pleasant and accomplished writer, and, if he had lived, 
should have become a highly popular playwright; he was 
master of such effects as he designed ; in a word, he was a 
good workman. But he did not build very high ; his subjects 
are bye-subjects, and he seemed to shrink from the enter- 
prise of launching full into the main current of his age and 
its thought. Hankin took a good deal from Mr. Shaw, but 
he hardly tendered an effectual fellowship in the fight for 
the emancipation of the British stage. 

The thing which emerges most definitely from this col- 
lection of plays and playlets is Hankin’s refusal, admirably 
stated in his short essay, “ Note on Happy Endings,” to 
suit his themes to conventional views of what ought to 
happen to people rather than to the issues to which, given 





their characters and their surroundings, they inevitably 
tend. That was an honest decision. Hankin would not 
make the clever, listless, good-hearted “ne’er-do-weel” 
whom he was fond of drawing settle down into the workaday 
married man. He would not encourage the notion that a 
boy’s silly engagement ought to be followed by a silly boy- 
and-girl marriage. He took his puppets—who were not all 
puppets—worked them carefully and skilfully, and saw that 
they dressed and danced with appropriate gestures. He 
found that rules for average people ran against a fair 
number of unusual cases to which they did not apply. He 
wrote a witty and prettily devised play on a man who called 
himself “a constant lover” because he was constantly in 
love. He liked to deal with slightly freakish, sincere, but not 
successful or easily adaptable persons, and in “The Last 
of the De Mullins” he struck a powerful and serious note, 
which brought him up against a genuine case of morals. And 
he always posed for himself something of a problem, and 
made an attempt to solve it; only his feeling was not deep 
enough, or his experience wide enough, or his grasp of life 
tenacious enough, to give his work the full significance of 
men who survey their age and truly criticise it. He aimed 
a few blows at the great forest of Difficulty, and aimed them 
cleverly and well, and he was enough of an artist to have 
achieved, had long life been vouchsafed him, a place of some 
consequence in the reformation of the British drama. 





SATIRE, SUNSHINE, AND ADVENTURE. 


“John of Jingalo.” 
Hall. 6s.) 
“Paustula.” By JoHn AyscouGH. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
“Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town.” By STEPHEN 

LEACOCK. (Lane. 6s.) 
‘Guinea Gold.” By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. (Mills & Boon. 
6s.) 


3y LAURENCE HousMAN. (Chapman & 


Preciupep by our short-sighted dramatic Censorship from 
staging a play that dealt fairly enough with George IV. 
and his unhappy Consort, Mr. Housman now produces a 
satiric novel on the perplexities that beset a monarch of 
awakening intelligence. John of Jingalo discovers (on page 
44) that he is a mere automaton in the hands of Ministers 
whom he has good reason to mistrust. He is “ officially 
isolated from his people,’’ and as much “harassed and 
bedizened by constitutional usage as the piebald ponies who 
draw his State-coach.’’ He is not even able to pension the 
widow of an unlucky steeplejack, who is killed while 
regilding the vane of the House of Commons, because the 
Comptroller-General protests that their union has not been 
legally ratified. When the constitutional crisis between the 
Cabinet and the Bishops is in full blast, the King “ objects, 
contends, and argues”’ with the Prime Minister, but is 
forced to recognise that, like a football, he is going to be 
kicked by the winning side through the goal of “ the Crown’s 
prerogative.’’ Fortunately, in the heir apparent, Prince 
Max, the King finds an audacious, unconventional adviser 
who shows him how to pull new ropes, and in Professor 
Teller, an authority on constitutional law who opens his 
eyes to unsuspected extant powers of the Crown, now lapsing 
through desuetude. His emancipated daughter, the vivacious 
Princess Charlotte, an ardent Suffragette who disguises 
herself and gets locked up for ten days as a common 
criminal, is also a delightful asset to any throne so hedged 
round by paralysing conventions as is the throne of Jingalo. 
It may be objected that Mr. Housman’s allegorical story 
embraces too wide a field of royal activity for the total effect 
to be other than one of modified burlesque. And certainly 
a genius would have so clarified the psychological struggle 
between the monarch and the man as to have produced a 
more original picture with far simpler machinery. The 
King’s Ministers are the villains of the piece, and here again 
the author reverts to the method of melodrama. But as “a 
story with a purpose,’”’ the tale is certainly successful if 
somewhat fantastic, and a reading of it should convince an 
intelligent Court functionary that to ban a play may mean 
increased propagation of an author’s ideas by channels less 
ephemeral and more far-reaching. 

A tale, a goodly portion of which is concerned with life 
in the College of Vestals in Rome, 360 a.p., is something 
of a novelty, and Mr. Ayscough discusses the circle of 
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Second Edition Nearly Exhausted. Third Edition, 
completing 20,000 Copies, in the press. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE LIFE OF 


GENERAL BOOTH 


By GEORGE S. RAILTON, His First Com- 
missioner. With a Preface by General Bramwell 
Booth. Illustrated. 2/6 net 








Second Edition in the Press. 


The Great Acceptance 
THE LIFE STORY OF 


FREDERICK N. 
CHARRINGTON 


By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘When it 
was Dark.” Illustrated. 3/6 


“Mr. Charrington in many ways is a remarkable man. In 
his youth he turned his back on the brewery which bears his 
name. turned his back at the same time on a fortune of some- 
thing over a million pounds. . . . The East End of London 
has undoubtedly benefited largely by his good work. It was 

| Frederick Charrington and the —— with which, in the 
' ordinary run of things, he would have been prominently asso- 





j clated, that gave to Besant and Rice their idea for the novel, 
| ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’—the novel that was responsible 
| for the building of the People’s Palace.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


MARGARET ETHEL 
MACDONALD 


(irs. J. Ramsay Macdonald) 
A Memoir 


‘By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. | Second 
Edition. IIlustrated. 3/6 net 


“‘Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has done well in publishing. the 
beautiful and tender memoir of his late wife. It is a charming 
book, and full of suggestion to those who consider it. .. . 
One finds a high and rare kind of charm attaching to her 
character.”"—CLaUDIUS CLEAR in the British Weekly. 

“A beautiful tribute to a woman of rare character and 
singular sweetness of disposition. . . . The story of her life 
is one that must be read, and with a full heart, for she was 
one of the great-hearted mothers of England.’’—Daily Ezpress. 

“This book is not only a charming tribute from a husband 
to a wife, but a stimulating and interesting study of a life which 
nor well be an example to modern women. . . With rare 
skill Mr. Macdonald traces the gradual development of her 
character and outlook on life from the days when, as an active 
Church-worker, she taught in Sunday schools and superintended 
& boys’ club, to the time when, with Socialist opinions, she was 
labouring for the sweated women_workers, and organising the 
Women’s Labour League. ... tr. Ramsay Macdonald has 
done well to give us this fitting but modest record of his wife 
and partner. To read is to deplore again the loss of so keen 
and eager a spirit, so admirable an example of what the devotion 


of one woman may achieve in a comparatively short life.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1 
and Il.: The Annals of an Artist's Life By 
M. 8S. WATTS. Vol. III. THe Writincs or G. F. 
Watts. With 39 Photogravure Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Sls. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ We owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Watts for 
producing such an adequate and authentic record of the life and 
work of this great et and painter, and for adding to it the 
valuable fragments—for they are hardly more—which remain of 


her husband's reflections on art and life. These last enforce 
lessons which were never more wanted than now.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of 
Oxford. By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL 
CRUM. With an Introduction by His Grace the ARCH- 
BISHOP of CANTERBURY. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Evening Standard.—‘ This volume contains barely four 
hundred pages, and mp! are all worth reading. ... osing 
the book, we feel that here a good work has Been well done.” 


Further Reminiscences of 
H. M. Hyndman. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 
Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. Illustrated 


by NELLY EricHseN. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Times.-— Written with an enthusiastic love for the West 
Country, its lore, history, and topography, and the numerous 
pen and ink illustrations are delightful.” 


8vo. 15s. net. 








DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. A book for young 
people. By Dr, SVEN HEDIN. With Illustrations and 
maps. Extracrown8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Globe.—‘* No better book of travel could be recommended 


as a boy’s gift, not only for its scope, but for its general excel- 
lence.” 


Second Impression. 
. 
Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief 
in Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 

B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 

A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo., 

10s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum.—“ On the whole, the book is interesting, very 
readable, and in some parts of it, as we have said, a great 
deal more. Many, we hope, will profit by Mr. Talbot's picture 
of present-day conditions, and more will discuss the debatable 
topics raised by Mr. Streeter, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Rawlinson.” 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
A description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional Resident 
and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an Appen- 
dix on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo 
by A. C. HADDON, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Four Illustrations in 
Colour, over 200 Full-page Collotypes, and many Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Two Vols., 8vo., 42s. net. 

The Globe.—‘‘ A superb monograph on a most interesting race, 


and is a perfect storehouse of facts for the geographer and the 
ethnologist.” 


Monumenta! Java. byJ.¥. scHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings 
of Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. §8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘ There is a great mass of interesting lore in the 
book ard many beautiful photographs.” 








MR. H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. (22nd thousand.) 6s. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. 

HUNT. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook.—‘ These folk-tales of the counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim breathe Ireland. So spontaneous are they that they 
read like spoken and not written speech. . . . It is not too 
much to say that in these folk-tales of hers, the author has added 
to the poetry of the race.” 


The Reef. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The 

House of Mirth,” &c. 6s. 

The Times.—“ There are at least half a dozen chapters in ‘ The 
Reef’ that are models of construction of climax. Its imaginative 
beauty, its economy, its serene certainty of handling—its whole 
art and craft will be as welcome as they are familiar to the 
reader of ‘The House of Mirth’ and of ‘Ethan Frome.’” 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl, A Pastoral of the City. By JAMES 
LANE ALLEN. 6s. 

Country Life.—‘‘ Mr. Allen has given us of his best in this 
book, pow | to those who know his work, its delicacy and its 
beauty, this should be recommendation enough.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


By Miss B. 
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priestesses and their little ways with the confidential inti- 
macy of a flamen, or a janitor of the Temple. How the 
beautiful, spirited Faustula came to be consigned to a life 
of boredom in watching the Sacred Flame, with her six 
companions, is explicable by family reasons. Her indolent 
patrician father, Faustulus, marries again, and Tullia, her 
spiteful, peevish stepmother, wishes her out of the way. So 
Faustula, like many a nun, renounces the world for other 
people’s convenience. It is true that she has liberty of a 
kind, and when she is on a fortnight’s visit to the country 
estate near Laurentum, which belongs to the college, she 
meets again the friend of her childhood, Fabian Acilius, now 
a handsome young officer in the Guards. Fabian is a sincere 
Christian, and his exposition of his creed leaves Faustula 
breathless and believing. It is at this point that Mr. 
Ayscough fully unmasks his Christian batteries in order 
to drive the erring pagans from their useless entrench- 
ments. Fabian’s brother—by an official mistake — is 
falsely charged with the seduction of a Vestal, and 
is flogged to death in the arena of the Coliseum. 
Faustula herself, confronted with the spectacle, proclaims 
herself a Christian, and suffers the penalty of being 
entombed alive. Her lover and his Christian friends, how- 
ever, plan a rescue, and release her when she is at the 
point of death. These stirring scenes are the strongest in 
the book, and had they come earlier in a less desultory 
story, the novel might have become a popular favorite. 

In “Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town,” Mr. Leacock, 
whom we note is of English birth, has succeeded admirably 
in his design. To catch the atmosphere typical of the 
settled life of Canada, “a land of hope and sunshine, where 
little towns spread their square streets and their trim maple 
trees beside placid lakes almost within echo of the primeval 
forest,” has been his aim, and the kindly satire which 
glances at the foibles of the leading citizens—Judge Pepper- 
leigh; Mr. Drone; Mr. Jos. Smith, the hotel-keeper; Mr. 
Mullins, the bank manager; and Jefferson Thorpe, the gam- 
bling barber, will not be taken amiss, we fancy, in Mariposa. 
The author’s method of hitting off these worthies, and the 
outlook and recreations of the little community, have, perhaps, 
too much the effect of a detailed satire on the limited horizon 
of a Canadian Little Peddlington. There are signs in his 
communicative preface that Mariposa’s proud satisfaction 
with its own progress has got a little on his educated nerves ; 
but he has failed to apply the obvious remedy—viz., an 
artistic delineation of the grey or sombre side of the life, 
here carefully screened from us. Perhaps it is the lack of 
subtle shading that makes certain of his sketches, as of 
“The Rev. Mr. Drone and the Whirlwind Campaign,” a 
little hard and mechanical. Or, perhaps, it is the pervading 
atmosphere of commercial dealings and of the “business 
side’’ that leads to this Canadian township’s interests 
appearing over-materialistic. If so, Mr. Leacock’s under- 
current of criticism, implied in his sketches, and expressed 
in several good-natured asides in his preface, such as “ the 
business man never attains to leisure and ability to think,”’ 
will serve as a useful corrective to the persistent beams of his 
optimistic ‘ sunshine.” 

It may be a relief to some to turn from the citizens of 
Mariposa to Miss Beatrice Grimshaw’s dramatically 
enthralling narrative of the fierce fight against primeval 
Nature waged by her plucky prospectors, traders, and 
officials in the forests and swamps of New Guinea. English 
human nature, we confess, always seems to us at its best 
in proportion as the life of action makes excessive demands 
on its pluck and cheery endurance. Or is it, partly, that 
the “call of the wild ”’ attracts many varieties of the adven- 
turous type of man whose virtues of ready hand and strong 
heart outweigh those of ordinary home-keeping citizens? 
The novelist’s description of the landscape of “ this last 
unconquered territory of the world,” of “the awful ridges 
buried in knitted forests, of the torrential rivers, the chok- 
ing forest’s wall, and the blue, far, unscalable mountain 
home,” if a little rough-and-ready, has the freshness and 
vigor of life, and, moreover, she has created a character to 
match in the person of the formidable Mrs. Carter, locally 
known as “the Sovereign,’? who stands no nonsense 
from white man or native, and whose readiness to “ take 
the hide off” the latter at a moment’s nofice is off-set by her 
cool promptness in succoring the afflicted. Miss Grimshaw, 
with a fine sense of what her public demands from her, has 


interwoven a love story of dramatic interest with the meshes 
of her narrative. Scott and Deuce, the rivals for the hand 
of Charmian, the fascinating “ man’s woman,”’ are perhaps 
a trifle stereotyped. We have certainly met them before in 
novels, but Charmian, herself, although familiar, is a type 
of Eve well worth the wager of battle. Eventually, Charmian 
falls to the lot of Scott, the unco’ guid Belfast engineer, 
while Deuce obligingly sacrifices himself and falls into an 
alligator’s jaws. We regret it, but poetic justice perhaps 
demands that both Deuce and Charmian shall die, while the 
virtuous hero comes home to the life of riches and his old 
love in Belfast, both of which he has toiled for doggedly in 
the alluvial gold mines of the river beds of New Guinea. 








For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet isa complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
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(Founded by Dr, STEPHENSON.) 
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APPEAL 


A Special Gift of £5 5s. will provide for 
one child immediately. 














2,200 Children now in Residence. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 
THE 


Putumayo 


THE DEVIL’S PARADISE. 


Travels in the Peruvian Amazon Region and an account of 
the Atrocities committed upon the Indians therein. By 
W. E. HARDENBURG,C.E. Edited and with an Introduction 
by C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and 
many Illustrations. Second Impression. Cloth, 10/6 net. 


The Globe says: 


“This tale of Mr. Hardenburg’s is no fancy 
sketch. It is true; it bears the impress of truth 
on every line, and it is confirmed by independent 
testimony at almost every point. So awful an 
indictment has never before been framed against 
men claiming to have even the rudiments of civilisa- 
tion, and even the atrocities laid to the charge of 
the most cold-blooded tyrants of the Congo pale 
before the horrors to which Mr. Hardenburg and 
Consul Casement speak.” 


The Daily Chronicle says : 


“The author gives us one of the most terrible 
pages in the history of trade. Included in 
the book is a summary of Sir Roger Casement’s 
report on the atrocities which Mr. Hardenburg 
brought to light. The whole forms a volume of 
such horror that to read it is pain.” 

The Daily News says: 

“Those who read this book will not merely be 
moved to compassion for the wretched Indians, but 
thrilled with the story it tells of heroism on the part 
of two splendid young Americans—the author and 
his colleague, Mr. Perkins.” 


MOMENT. 





My Life 


By AUGUST BEBEL. 
With a Portrait. Cloth, 7/6 net. 
The Daily Herald says: 


“This book is of remarkable interest. It is a 
record and revelation of extraordinary significance.” 


The Daily Chronicle says : 


“*My Life’ is really an enchanting book, force- 
fully and modestly written, and ought to be read by 
all who care anything at all about the betterment of 
the conditions of the vast majority of their fellow 
creatures.” 


The Yorkshire Observer says: 


“Whatever our political sympathies may be, we 
cannot withhold respect and admiration from the 
veteran soldier in the people’s cause, who tells us 
here with so much modesty and simplicity the cause 
of the war.” 


The Globe says: 

“The autobiography can be cordially commended 
to the English public, and whatever our views as 
to Herr Bebel’s ideas may be, this story of his life 
will be found both instructive and of real interest.” 

The Nation says: 

“It contains an excellent account of the develop- 
ment of modern German political parties, as seen by 
a firm and convinced democrat, and is indispensable 
to students of the history of Socialism on the 
Continent.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 











KENSINGTON RHYMES 





By COMPTON MACKENZIE 
With 30 Illustrations in Line and Colour by J, R. MONSELL 


A New Book of 
Children’s Verse 
by the Author of 


“ Carnival.” 


Saturday Review: “If we may judge by ourselves, not only the 
children, but the grown-ups of the family will be enchanted by this 
quite delightful and really first-rate book.” 

Daily Mail: ‘‘ Pride of place must go to ‘ Kensington Rhymes.’” 

Observer: ‘‘ By far the best rhymes of the year are ‘ Kensington 
Rhymes.’ ” 


Crown Quarto. Price 5/- Net. 


MARTIN - SECKER - PUBLISHER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 











Poetry of 
Francis 
Thompson 





POEMS 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. ‘‘In wealth and dignity of imagination, in 
— and subtlety of thought, a new poet of the first rank is to be 
welcomed in the author of this volume.’’"—-H. D. TRAILL, in the 


Nineteenth Century. 


NEW POEMS 


BUCKRAM GILT, 6s. net. “In his poetry you can work infinitely 
out and out, but yet infinitely in and in. These two infinities are 
the mark of greatness; and he was a great poet.’’-—G. K. CHESTERTON, 
in the LIilustrated London News. 


SISTER SONGS 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. “It is no minor Caroline singer that he 
recalls, but the Jacobean Shakespeare.’-—WILLIAM ARCHER, in the 


Daily Chronicle. 
SELECTED POEMS 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. With a Portrait and Biographical Note by 
Wilfrid Meynell. ‘“‘ The selection is extraordinarily impressive, with 
a richness of music and a poignancy and depth of feeling such as can 
only be found in the masterpieces of English song.”"—The Guardian. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


JAPAN VELLUM and gold wrappers, 1s. net. Finest velvet calf, 
3s. net. ‘“‘ The most wonderful lyric in the language.’"—The Bookman, 


BURNS and OATES Litd., 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 For 6d. 50 ror 2/6 
20, 1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 





















: EVANS’ 
\| PASTILLES 


invaluable for 


a= Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Cin ral Sact MIMTTTIN 44 ih i Throat and Voice 

har Tobacco C8. rf Winn Sra rem) all if iA Send penny for Sample to 

te, i \ i AT | a Wh a i ii : : the Sole Manufacturers: 

hi i ‘ ‘ i HA ANA EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
A 


\ 
i iN ¢ IVERPOOL an INDON. 
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ALPINE SPORTS LTD., control accommodation for 


tented surance Company, 3500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter 


Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 


Invested Funds exceed - “ £80,000,000 a 5, winnie Gardens, renuneeti N.W. 

Claims Paid- - - - - £100,000,000 | ——— ——————— ae 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. , = 

have VACANCIES in thelr  Comanseeial Departments for a few youn 











| pe _ ee, = gy No pr — required. 
Term of entures four years.—Apply, by letter on © the Secret: 
BIBLES, The Largest Selection in London. _— Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. y, cretary, 
PRAYER BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET NOTIC E. 
BOOKS & BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A.&M. | anenenaaedemes —_—_——______—- 

3 C. with or without Prayer-book. | [ONPON,.P POSITIVIST SOCIETY, 

Fe 8. i i 4d ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

GEORGE V. BDITION Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. On Wednesday, Januery ist, at 8 om 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. | MR. FREDERICK HARRISON will give the 


ANNUAL ADDRESS. Admission Free. 


| 
la 

































A GREAT 


Ready-Money Purchase 


FOR A 


READY-MONEY SALE 


Having acquired on Most Advantageous Terms the entire 
stock of a Country Dealer, we are offering same at considerably 
under Auction Prices as a practical advertisement, 


Huge quantity of Furniture and a large 
number of Easy Ohairs and Settees. 


eRe 


A Booklet can be had Gratis upon Application. & 


STORY & TRIGGS Lr. (i ve : 


152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S 
THE SOUTH POLE. 


Two Vols. Numerous Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 

“In many intimate touches, and on occasion with sly humour, 
Amundsen makes us acquainted with each of his comrade 
‘Vikings,’ so that before the end of the story we come to 
regard these stalwart and good-tempered Norsemen almost as 
if they were so many personal friends.”—7he Nation. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries. 1832-40. 
Edited by Viscount Esher, G.C.B. Two Vols. 36s. net. 


The Times says: “One of the most engaging, and to all 
Britons most engrossing, revelations of Royal life that have 
ever been published.” 


WAR DRAMA OF THE EACLES. 


Napoleon’s Standard-bearers on the battlefield from 
Austerlitz to Waterloo. A record of hard fighting, 
heroism, and adventure. By Edward Fraser. 12s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 


By Alan Ostler. [IIlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. “One of 
the most remarkable revelations of Oriental character 
we have ever come across.”— Bookman. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 


An extremely interesting book to nature lovers, By 
J, C. Tregarthen. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


THE UPAS TREE. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. Author of “The Rosary.” 
3s. 6d. net. 


*“*We admire Mrs. Barclay’s works and have a deep apprecia- 
tion for the skill of her pen.”—Daily Chronicle. 





LITTLE THANK YOU. 


By MRS. T. P. O'CONNOR. With Frontispiece. 2g. net. 
[Mauve Library. 


“We defy any ordinary man or woman to resist being moved 
by this little tale . . . warm-hearted and sunny, and will 
leave many a reader charmed.”—Daily News 


KING CANUTE THE GREAT, 
AND THE RISE OF 
DANISH IMPERIALISM. 


By LAWRENCE M. LARSON. Crown 8vo.cloth, 5s. net. 
* HEROES OF THE NATIONS” series. 


“Professor Larson has written a thoroughly satisfactory 
account of the culmination of the Danish piracies and incursions 
in a real conquest of England by Canute ’’—Globe. 


IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE. 


By ALGOT LANGE. With 86 illustrations from original 

photographs by the Author. Frontispiece in colour, 

8vo. Cloth extra. 10s. Gd. net. 

“Mr. Lange has a naturalist’s keen love of wild things in 
their native haunts, and his book is rich in description of the 


strange birds and beasts and reptiles that inhabit the depths 
of the forest.’’—-Times, 





24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








By the Right Hon. Lord Justice Kennedy. 5s. net. 

for “He has shown an excellent tact in steering clear of 

™ pedantry. there is seldom a doubt about the THE 
r meaning, the expression is brief and pointed, and some 


. of the turns are distinctly haga Times. C O N TEM O me A R yY 
HENRY NEWBCLT’S POEMS. REVIEW. 


= A complete edition, with ten new poems, in one volume. 
JANUARY, 1913. Price 2s.6d. 








5s. net. “The most desirable of gift books.”—TZhe 
Bookman. 





of NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 


The January number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following articles :— 

THE CAUSES OF VICTORY AND THE SPOILS. 

By Ronald Macdonald. “Is a charming story . - By HENRY W. NEVINSON 

27 manly, clean, and high-minded, full of delightful people. THE GOVERNMENT OF A GREAT CITY. 


—The Times. By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P 
THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 


THE CONQUEROR OF PEEL. 
By T. G. Wakeling, is a story of chivalry, manly 


By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 
RIL OF ARMENIA. 

strength, and strenuous battle—a tale to gladden and ar oF 

bestir the heart. 


By Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
MYSTERIOUS M. DUMONT. 


OPIUM: A LIVE QUESTION. 
By Frederick Arthur. “He is at once cruel and tender, 


By THEODORE C. TAYLOR, M.P 
THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC CRUSADE. 

cynical and sweet. But above ail inscrutable.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


By Lady BUNTING 
THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 


LABOUR IDEALS —THE BETTER WAY. 
By K. M. Edge. “Naomi Nestling, the heroine of this 


By W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C 
DIVORCE LAW AND ITS REFORM. 

remarkable novel, is a figure of such beauty and strength, 

of such sweetness and all-conquering attraction that her 


By the Hon. H. GORELL BARNES 
equal is far to seek.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 


MEDITATION AND HEALTH. 
By the Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON 
LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE RUSSIAN “ MIR.” 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 


By BORIS LEBEDEFF 

THE ZESTHETIC PURPOSE OF BYZANTINE ARCHI.- 
Illustrations. 6s. net. “Undoubtedly the standard work 
upon Welsh Church defence.”—The Saturday Review. 


TECTURE. By the COUNT DE SOISSONS 


SLEEP AND HER TWIN SISTER, DEATH. 


Ry DUDLEY W. BUXTON, M.D. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON : 
THE CONTEMPORARY BEVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10. Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


SSS 


“JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. : Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat REgSsIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) | Hotel. Close Pier; r; Ist-( Claes; moderate. 
From 30/- week. 











SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 








BRIGHTON. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 





THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 











GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. ~ 


Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. | Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. i. 1. Challand. 




















- MOFFAT. 








MOFFAT HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. + a 
L (18 } holes), Tennis, Croquet, , Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 6 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. 





ng and stabling. 
W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


cE woara y's HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 

















bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
: ” Kenworthys.’ * Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ ANTED.—COLOURED PRINTS published by the Arundel 
Society.— Details, &c., to ‘ *ARUNDELLEB,' ’ 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 























THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND. 
No. VII. The Tippler’s Advocate. 


A Short Story, 
THE LION'S MOUTH. By C. M.S. 


BOOKS OF THE PLAY. By E. F. S. 


THE ALLEGED DECADENCE OF BRITAIN. 
By R. C. Long. 


No. X., and Last: Some Conclusions. 


ASpecial Review of the Records of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi’s Himalayan Expedition. 


NEW NOVELS, “F.C.G.” CARTOONS, 
PROBLEMS & PRIZES. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY, 


‘Saturday Westminster.’ December 28. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRI VATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


Facing Sea. 








LEEDS. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LLANELLY. 








CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XI. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained 
free on application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. a 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Boys for Spring Term —January 16th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’”’ Hitchin. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading), 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, gaatiodiess of Becton, and 





other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 
BACMINTON HOUSE 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOB GIBLS. Founded 1859. 


Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, R. G. 


Routu, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 


Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
er Classical Education 


L 
T ET T E as 


Prespectus 
(Late Exhibitioner of Rugb Bchool and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Readenates. 














APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 








CHAIR OF HISTORY. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Age -General for Victoria at the above addreas. 


NOTICE. 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. ForziGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
Pusuisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S. A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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*HALVE YOUR % 
COAL BILL 


By using Houghton’s - - 
ADJUSTABLE GRATE. 


(Manufactured by the Adjustable Grate Co.) 


* It fits any Fireplace, and you can fix it * 
* yourself without any structural alterations. x 


SMT, ty 
“Wy, 


4 
Z 





It will give you a steady fire, which will not blaze away up the chimney, 
but which will burn to the Isst cinder, and impart a sense of cheerfulness 
A to a room which cannot be obtained when a bar grate is used. It is 
practically its own “stoker”; the fire feeds itself, and will not burn 
dull. There is always a blazing welcome for you. It will never get out 
of order. Its construction is simplicity itself, and it can be adaptsd 
to any size grate. 
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& UPWARDS. 







APPLY FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO— 


DEVON & CO. 
132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


(Ea eesees to 
H.M. Govw/rnment 
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Telephone — Bank 8125. b 
Telegrams—™ Sufism, London" 
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The Biggest Shillingsworth in the World!!! 
TWENTY WORKS OF REFERENGE, 


IN ONE VOLUME OF OVER 1,070 PAGES. 


‘Pears ««“Cyclopzdia.” 


This well-known work of which nearly 700,000 have been sold, has again been brought entirely up to date. 


it contains a beautifully printed ATLAS of the WORLD, with 42 Maps in Colours, and diagrams of the 
Phases, Eclipses and Monthly Path of the Moon, the Seasons, the Eight Great Planets and the Zones, prepared 
specially for PEARS’ CYCLOPADIA. 
PORTRAITS IN COLOURS of H.M. KING GEORGE V. as Admiral of the Fleet. 
H.M. KING EDWARD VII. as Field Marshal. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES as Knight of the Garter. 
A PICTURE IN COLOURS of St. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, and also 


29 DRAWINGS illustrating the various sections of-:the Cyclopedia. 


TOGETHER WITH 


PEARS’ UNIVERSAL TIME INDICATOR and PEARS’ STAR CHART. 
Each of the 20 Sections has been most carefully edited and among the special Editors will be found 
the following well-known Authorities :— 
GARDENING by the Editor of - - “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
POULTRY by the Editor of . “THE POULTRY WORLD.” 
COOKERY by the Cookery Editress of “THE QUEEN 
HEALTH - by the Author of _ - “THE MODERN PHYSICIAN.” 
SPORTS - by the Editor of - “FRY’S MAGAZINE,” 
TOILET by the Toilet Editress of “MADAME.” 
by the Editress-of “THE MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE.” 
by the Editorof-  - “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.” 
by the Editor of _ - “THE AUTOCAR.” 
by the Editor and Expertsof “THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and MART.” 


This unique Cyclopaedia of Universal Knowledge is the most comprehensive work ever 

got together in one volume. No other at twenty times its price covers such a variety of subjects. 

It is an indispensable ready reference book for the general reader, the business man, the professional 
man, the student or the scholar. 


CONTENTS :— 


. Dictionary of the English Language. . Dictionary of Events. . Dictionary of the Nursery. 

. Dictionary of General Information. . Dictionary of oe. . Dictionary of Business. 

. Dictionary of Prominent People. . Dictionary of Poultry, Pigeons, &c. . Dictionary of Photography. 
. Classical Dictionary. . Dictionary of Cookery. . Dictionary of Motoring. 

. Office Compendium. . Dictionary of Health. . Dictionary of Domestic Pets. 
. Complete Gazetteer. . Dictionary of Sports and Pastimes. . Ready Reckoner. 

. Atlas of the World (32 pages). . Dictionary of the Toilet. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Published by A. & F. PEARS, Ltd., 71-75, New Oxford St., London, W.C., 
who will forward a Copy POSTAGE PAID to any part of the United 
Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps for 7/4, or Abroad 7/6, 


If desired to be registered 2d. extra will be charged. 


To facilitate the sorting of Letters, Envelopes should N ATION 
be marked in the left-hand top corner with the word 














BABIES - 
PHOTOGRAPH 
MOTORING 
PETS. =- 
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